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of Napoleonic vanity, and de Wet may be so dazzled 
by his own world-wide reputation as to fancy that 
nothing is impossible for him. 

* * * 

According to the Afrikander Professor Bodenstein, of 
Amsterdam, who clainis to have recent information and 
to be able to speak for the disaffected Dutch in the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal, the rising is not 
to be regarded as directed against England, but is 
simply a protest against General Botha’s decision to 
take the offensive against German South-West Africa. 
** The people,” he says, “ felt instinctively that England 
could expect nothing further from those who, but a few 
years ago, had to suffer the horrors of war.” Moreover, 
“it might have been realised that the wrong formerly 
done to us is not yet completely forgotten, and that it is 
absurd to demand from us that we shall shed our blood 
for a nation which has inflicted on us wounds that 
still smart.”” But for General Botha’s aggressive pro- 
gramme, no one in South Africa, the Professor main- 
tains, would have thought of attempting to profit by the 
difficulties in which the British Empire was involved. 
In defence of a passive resistance movement, these 
arguments would be plausible enough. If the mal- 
contents had simply refused to take part in an offensive 
campaign, as General Beyers in the first instance 
actually did, they could not, and would not, have been 
compelled to fight. But the events of this week have 
shown that, so far from being moved by a desire to avoid 
what they were said to regard as unnecessary bloodshed, 
they are prepared to carry fire and sword over the whole 
Union in pursuit of their ends. What those ends really 
are we do not yet know, but they certainly have not the 
remotest connection with the preservation of peace. 
Professor Bodenstein will have to prepare a new defence 
or throw up his brief. 

* * * 

When South Africa was granted self-government 
seven years ago there were a good many people who 
seriously questioned the wisdom of the step. Most of 
these people have been gradually led by the logic of 
events, and especially by the markedly loyal attitude 
of South Africa’s chosen Dutch leader, to revise their 
opinion. Some of them, however, it appears, are now 
inclined to revert to their original view, and to regard 
what has happened this week as confirmation of their 
worst fears; we ought never, they suggest, to have 
placed power in the hands of men who are still at heart 
the bitter foes of England. But what would have been 
the position to-day if we had not given South Africa 
self-government? At the worst, an independent South 
African republic would have been an accomplished 
fact, at the best the rebellion would have been ten times 
as serious as it is, and none but British troops (and how 
many of them could we have spared ?) could have been 
employed to deal withit. As it is, General Botha is able 
to command Colonial forces, British and Dutch, quite 
adequate to meet the situation, without calling for any 
assistance from the Imperial authorities. In a country 
so suitable, as we all know, for prolonged resistance, it 
would be unwise to expect a very early suppression of the 
rebellion ; but we have no need to feel anxiety about the 





final result. Above all, it is important to know that we 
can safely leave the affair in the hands of the South 
African Government, and that our efforts in the Euro- 
pean campaign will be in no way embarrassed by any 
proceedings of General de Wet. And for that knowledge 
we are indebted to the wisdom and foresight of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
* * * 


The Greeks have decided to occupy Northern Epirus. 
This district, it will be remembered, was forced into 
Albania by the Powers against its will. It is Hellenic 
in sympathies, its trade connections are rather with 
Greece than with the less civilised portions of Albania, 
and it was with difficulty that the Greek Government 
persuaded its own soldiers to evacuate it. M. Venizelos 
has assured the Powers that the occupation is.a purely 
temporary police measure necessitated by the departure 
of the Mpret, and the inability of the Powers at this 
moment to put things straight. On Tuesday he repeated 
this assurance in the Chamber at Athens, evoking 
from M. Zographos, who headed the Epirote agitation 
for union with Greece, a strong protest against 
the idea that the district should ever be abandoned 
again. It is impossible to withhold sympathy from 
the Epirotes who were forced into Albania partly because 
of their tax-paying abilities and partly owing to Italy's 
objections to Greek expansion. Italy has now signified 
her intention of safe-guarding her interests in the 
important harbour of Valona by sending warships there 
“to establish hospitals.” This occupation is also 
described as strictly temporary. But how long it will 
take the two countries to satisfy themselves that their 
objects—the “police measures” of Greece and the 
strategical interests of Italy—are fully secured remains 
to be seen. With Austria out of the running it is not 
very clear what Power is ever likely to remind them of 
their present undertakings. 

* * * 


Proclamations have been issued this week revising 
the rules under the Declaration of London relating to 
contraband and to the search and capture of neutral 
vessels. The revision is so drastic as to amount practic- 
ally to the abandonment of the new code. It is under- 
stood that this step has been taken after consultation 
with our Allies and with the neutral powers, with a view 
to relieving the naval authorities of some of the embar- 
rassing and anomalous restrictions under which they 
have been labouring. More than one of the orders and 
proclamations relating to the rules of war that have lately 
been issued indicate that the Government has been handi- 
capped by some very bad “ expert ”’ advice in this depart- 
ment. As the defects have had serious results we may 
hope that they will henceforth be remedied, and that 
there will be no more mistakes. It would be interesting, 
by the way, to have a definite official statement as to the 
origin of the mines that have destroyed two vessels this 
week off the north coast of Ireland. If they have been 
deliberately laid there by the German naval authorities, 
it is certainly the most outrageous violation of the rights 
of non-belligerents that has yet occurred, since it is im- 
possible that any naval purpose can be alleged. 
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In the turmoil of the world-wide explosion, we had 
almost forgotten who sent the spark into the magazine. 
But whilst the cannon have been roaring from Calais 
to Warsaw, the half-forgotten Austrian court at Sera- 
jevo has been trying, in the leisurely forms of peace- 
time, those implicated in the plot which resulted in 
Franz Ferdinand’s death. How far the trial was fair, 
and how far it implicated or exculpated the Servian 
authorities, we have no means at all of knowing. But 
in the end five prisoners have been sent to the gallows, 
and eleven more have been given various terms of im- 
prisonment. Curiously, Princip, who fired the fatal 
shots, and Gabrinovitch, who threw the unsuccessful 
bomb, escape the capital penalty—which raises the 
interesting question of whether they were agents provo- 
cateurs or merely turned King’s evidence. Princip will 
therefore survive to see the full results (for as such he 
must regard the whole war) of his deed. His experience 


will surely be unparalleled in the history of mankind. 
ae * * 





The November issue of the Contemporary Review con- 
tains the most enlightening article we have yet seen on 
the Russian attitude towards the war. The writer shows 
us a Russian people which detests Germans personally— 
the townspeople detest them as business hustlers and 
the peasants as atheists—and which has friendly feelings 
towards England, owing to a universal though mistaken 
idea that the English Church resembles the Greek 
Orthodox. He thinks the Russians are anti-militarists, 
and that the war will result in constitutional progress in 
Russia. But his article is most interesting because of 
the explicit statements he makes as to the condition of 
Russia when war broke out. We knew there was 
trouble there, and that an outbreak, upon which the 
German Government built considerable hopes, was 
threatened. But this writer tells us that the barricades 
were up, that: 
every big manufacturing district of Russia was shaking with revoli 
of a peculiar kind, and a civil war of the most horrible nature was 
on the point of being declared. . . . Petersburg was in momentary 
fear of another and a far more serious revolution than that of 1905. 
The police captured the people supposed to be the leaders, but it soon 
appeared that there were no leaders, for these arrests had no influence 
whatever on the enormous body of men who had left their tools with no 
clearer aim than to disorganise the State in the hope of something 
better. . . . Orders were actually given for the severest possible 
repressive measures, which would perhaps have involved a large scale 
battle, probably a massacre. 

It appears that no sooner was war declared than the 
police, for the first time in their lives, were cheered in 
the streets. 

* * * 

We are glad to learn that the Cabinet Committee 
which controls the administration of the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund, whilst still confining its application 
almost exclusively to weekly doles (now being given in 
no fewer than 140 towns), has at any rate decided to 
abandon the slow starvation policy. It has taken the 
Government six weeks of consideration, and meeting 
after meeting of discussion, to decide that the original 
suggestion to limit the relief, in London as elsewhere, 
to a maximum of six shillings per week for a single 
adult, and ten shillings for a family of any size whatso- 
ever—even if positively without any other resources 





should be finally negatived. We are informed that it 
was decided last week to “ recommend” to the Local 
Representative Committees “ typical scales *’ for London 
and the rest of the country, providing for a single adult 
ten shillings and for a family of five eighteen and six- 
pence per week in London, and eight shillings and 
sixteen and sixpence elsewhere, with absolute family 
maxima of twenty and eighteen shillings respectively. 
All sources of income are to be taken into account 
except that income from savings, or sickness, or un- 
employment benefit is only to be deducted in so far as 
it exceeds five shillings per week. These scales, though 
still below the “ physiological minimum” at present 
prices, provide just twice as much as some of the 
Ministers originally contemplated! Now that a standard 
has been reached the Government Inspectors are 
promptly putting pressure on those Local Committees 
which have been working on more generous scales, 
insisting on the adoption of the new “ model scale.” 
But we cannot learn that this “ model scale” has been 
published, or communicated to the Local Committees 
where lower scales are in force. This is hardly “ cricket.” 
Members of such Committees should certainly take 
instant steps to see that the scale which, after such 
careful consideration, the Government now “ recom- 
mends” to them is put in force in their localities. 


* 2% * 


Without desiring to hamper the authorities or to 
question the need for keeping closely in touch with the 
activities of alien enemies, we cannot help a feeling of 
discomfort when we read that “ reprisals” are being 
demanded by the German Press against British subjects 
in Germany, and that the police are preparing to 
undertake them. The occurrences primarily responsible 
for German indignation were, we imagine, the South 
London riots, the unsportsmanlike and un-English 
attacks. upon harmless tradesmen by mobs whose 
passions had been worked up by the gutter Press. 
Unfortunately, the activities of this Press continue ; on its 
demand various establishments in London have been 
reluctantly dismissing old German employees, and it is 
now agitating for the persecution of naturalised Germans 
and Austrians. The Times, on Thursday, contained 
an appeal from Mr. Rochfort Maguire on behalf of the 
naturalised Germans, and another from Sir Valentine 
Chirol, on behalf particularly of those—Prussian and 
German Poles, Italians, Czechs, and so on—who are 
technically “ alien enemies,”’ but in every other respect 
enthusiastic allies, and generally on behalf of all “ alien 
enemies” here who are not disaffected towards us. 
Sie Valentine suggests that “the authorities might 
safely discriminate between those whom it is desirable 
to intern and those who might be allowed to remain at 
liberty, even under more or less stringent guarantees.” 
How the savage articles in some of our evening news- 
papers are affecting the treatment of men and women 
of British birth in Germany we can only conjecture as 
yet. But how they are affecting the immediate objects 
of their attack was pathetically illustrated this week 
by the suicide of a (no doubt hypersensitive) young 
Hungarian couple who were terrified at the thought of 
being separated and interned. 
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OUR PART IN THE WAR 


HE more or less overt campaign in favour of 
conscription which the Morning Post is 
carrying on reminds us very much of Count 
Bernstorff's efforts in the United States. No one, we 
hope, will be led by the nature of the comparison to 
imagine that we are accusing the Morning Post of being 
unpatriotic. That would be a hard saying indeed 
about a journal which has made of patriotism—of a 
certain type—not merely a faith but a cult. What 
the Morning Post lacks, indeed, is not patriotism but 
confidence. It has appeared ever since the war began 
to feel itself in public duty bound always to look on 
the darkest side of the situation, and never to let Britain 
imagine for one moment that she can escape the heavy 
punishment due to her for her military unpreparedness 
for the war. The effect upon its readers is so depressing 
—or, as it would perhaps maintain, so salutary—that 
one can almost pick them out at sight from amongst 
the general population. In the long run, it sometimes 
permits itself to think, our Empire may be saved ; 
but more on account of our luck and the efforts of our 
Allies than of our own deserts. Never for one instant 
can it believe that Britain’s sons will really come forward 
to rescue her unless they are compelled to do so. For 
the moment, however, in face of the plain fact that it is 
impossible to train and equip more men than are 
voluntarily coming forward, it admits that conscription 
is impracticable. But, like the Tariff Reformer, who 
still awaits his “‘ two bad winters,”’ it steadfastly refuses 
to abandon hope. Sooner or later the flow of voluntary 
recruits will cease, the demand for men will exceed the 
supply and the great moment will have arrived for 
Militarism—the Morning Post is not afraid of the 
word—-to take an honoured place amongst British 
institutions. 

We have compared the Morning Post's campaign 
to that of Count Bernstorff’s because both are carried 
on with the same heroic disregard of all those elementary 
principles of advocacy which are conveniently sum- 
marised in the word “ tact.’ No case could survive 
such methods of presentation as these propagandists 
adopt. The Morning Post, we are confident, will soon 
have made it as impossible for England to adopt con- 
scription as Count Bernstorff has made it for America 
to join the Germans. If and when this newspaper 
succeeds in converting anyone to its view of the reluc- 
tance of Englishmen to defend their country it can 
hardly fail at the same time to convince him that such 
a nation is not worth defending. But, as if its own 
exposure of British degeneracy were not enough, the 
Morning Post has this week called in a Frenchman to 
explain our duty to us and has made his letter the text 
of successive leaders. The writer of the letter signed 
himself ‘“‘Un Ami Sincere,” and he certainly assumed 
all the privileges of a friend of the most candid sort. 
** What,” he asked, “ has England done?” and with 
derisive marks of exclamation he replied to his own 
question. We have sent only 200,000 men! Our 
appeal for volunteers had shown that out of a population 
of forty millions there are only 600,000 who are willing 
to risk their lives when the fate of their country 








is at stake! The figures are hardly accurate, but that is 
not important, for our friend would not be satisfied 
if they were doubled. He is quite clear about what 
he wants. ‘ Then what,” he writes, “ ought you to do ? 
Declare for compulsory military service in England 
and your Dominions from the age of nineteen up to 


forty-eight. Raise all your fit men. ... Give 
them arms, complete their training, and send 
them to the front. . . . At present all our 


Territorials are under arms and a large number 
are at the front. Why are yours not there?” The 
natural reply that few of them are as yet adequately 
trained he discounts in advance. Germany, he declares, 
is already employing in the firing line half-trained boys 
of sixteen and seventeen, and old men. Are not 
British Territorials worth as much as these? England, 
moreover, he urges, is in imminent danger. If the 
Germans occupy the Pas de Calais they may send us 
“30 dirigibles every night to bombard London,” and 
if in the end Germany is victorious, Great Britain will 
become a second-rate Power. On the other hand, at 
the best, “‘ the obstacles will be numerous from the 
Aisne to Berlin. We shall be none too strong to over- 
come them. And I repeat that it is equitable that we 
should overcome them at the price of sacrifices sen- 
sibly equivalent.” 

Now, it certainly would not be fair to throw all the 
blame for the appearance of this outrageous document 
upon its writer. For all we know it may have been 
written at the request of the Morning Post, and in any 
case the responsibility for publishing such a letter 
and implying that it expresses the general view of the 
French people rests with the Editor of that paper. For 
our part we refuse to believe that any responsible and 
representative Frenchman is capable of composing 
at the present moment, still less of delivering, so mis- 
chievous a lecture. Anything less calculated to promote 
between the two nations those relations of friendship 
and mutual confidence which are so desirable, it would 
be difficult to imagine. In so far as our French critic 
bases his case on the danger which England herself 
is in we can afford merely to reply that we have devoted 
and are devoting a great deal of consideration to that 
question and believe that the steps which we are taking 
to defend ourselves are adequate. But when he goes 
on to demand that we should adopt conscription on 
the ground that our sacrifices in this war ought to be 
equivalent man for man to those of France, we are 
bound to point out as clearly as possible that no obli- 
gation of the kind is recognised over here. Nothing is 
to be gained by minimising the gravity of the interests 
which we in Great Britain have at stake in this war ; 
but it would be absurd to pretend that those interests 
are comparable at all to the interests which France is 
risking. That Germany might be able to crush France 
so severely as to remove her for a period at least from the 
ranks of the Great Powers was certainly a possibility 
to be reckoned with at the beginning of the war. But 
the prospect of Germany being able to treat Great 
Britain in the same way, either during the present 
war or under any foreseeable future circumstances was 
and is so remote as only to deserve serious consideration 
from those who believe with Treitschke that we are 
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an inherently decadent nation clinging to the shadow 
of a power whose substance has long passed from us. 

We were under some sort of obligation, though by 
no means a definite one, to assist France in the event of 
her being attacked by Germany. That obligation we 
have fulfilled already to an extent far beyond any- 
thing that the French Government at all events would 
have thought of expecting of us before the war broke 
out. If there were any individual Frenchmen who 
expected more, their expectations can only have been 
founded upon their ignorance of the nature of the 
Entente. Whatever that understanding may have 
committed us to, it certainly did not commit us to 
undertaking an equal share with France in any land 
warfare against Germany. Before the war, indeed, no 
one on either side of the Channel dreamed of the possi- 
bility of our doing anything of the kind ; and for France 
to make such a demand now would be for her to adopt 
a position incredibly ungracious and unfair. It need 
hardly be said, of course, that the demand has not 
been made and will not be made by France or by any 
responsible spokesman of the French people. But the 
mere fact of a London newspaper having for its own 
purposes given currency to this conception of our 
mutual obligations renders a prompt repudiation neces- 
sary if very serious misunderstandings are to be avoided. 
For it would be disastrous if the idea were to become 
general in France that Great Britain is shirking her fair 
share of the burden of the war. 

What share we shall in fact take eventually depends 
necessarily on the length of the war—which is as it 
should be. For our part, we certainly do not regret 
on the whole that the war found us unable to send a 
million or so of trained soldiers to fight on the Continent. 
Our “unpreparedness”’ in this respect is the most 
conclusive answer that could possibly be made to the 
German allegation that the war was deliberately planned 
by us. We are in the war to accomplish a certain task— 
namely, to prevent Germany crushing her western 
neighbours and achieving the hegemony of Europe. 
The difficulty of that task will be the measure of our 
contribution to its accomplishment. If the war lasts 
three years the contribution will be very large; if it 
lasts only three more months, it will be small. France 
and Belgium can, and we believe do, rely on Great 
Britain seeing them through to the very utmost of its 
ability and its resources. If it be necessary, we shall 
raise an army equal to that of the French, but we 
shall raise it in our own way and in our own time. 
We do not happen to believe in sending either unwilling 
or half-trained men into the trenches, and the last 
thing in the world that is likely to change that belief 
is the suggestion that our Allies have the right to 
require us to do so. Let us, finally, repeat our convic- 
tion that as far as the French nation is concerned 
these explanations are unnecessary. We recognise that 
the letter of “‘Un Ami Sincere,” so far from being a 
genuine expression of French opinion, is merely an ill- 
conceived attempt to further what is under present 
circumstances a wholly mischievous domestic propa- 
ganda. But that does not make it any the less necessary 


to repudiate with all promptitude the view of Anglo- 
French relations which has thus been put into circulation. 





THE CAPTURE OF PRIVATE 
PROPERTY AT SEA 
I AST spring a debate occurred in the House of 


Commons on the capture of private property 

at sea, when the Government adhered to its 
view that Great Britain should not abandon the right of 
capture, except in return for equivalent concessions. 
This was in opposition to (among other things) a resolu- 
tion passed at the last previous conference of the 
National Liberal Federation (and supported in principle 
by Labour men as well as Liberals), whereby the right 
of capture was to be abandoned unconditionally. We 
set forth at the time our reasons for thinking that the 
Government view was right, and its critics wrong; and 
we were duly taken to task in our correspondence 
columns by some of the latter. It seems not unprofitable 
now, in the light of the war’s experience, to look back 
and see what the chief arguments were, and notice how 
far they have or have not been borne out. 

Our critics and their partisans in the House of 
Commons laid stress on three principal ideas: (1) that 
since the majority of merchantmen at sea at any time 
are British, we stood to lose more than we should gain 
by their being liable to capture; (2) that capture was 
barbarous, anachronous, and unworkable, since it was 
only “the eighteenth-century outlook on trade con- 
ditions that causes politicians to suppose that you can 
seize the enemy’s merchant ships without attacking 
neutrals in all directions”; (8) that if we relied on 
international law (instead of on our Navy) to preserve 
the immunity of our merchantmen and the uninter- 
cepted flow of food and raw materials to our shores, it 
was reasonable to suppose that Germany would abide 
by the law even to her own disadvantage, “ if only for 
the difficulties with neutrals that would immediately 
ensue "’ from breaches of it. 

Every one of these suggestions has been falsified by 
events. Taking the first one, we see that the German 
and Austrian commercial flags have been swept from the 
seas. An enormous number of their ships have been 
captured ; the rest are laid up in harbours, yielding no 
return for the heavy cost of interest and maintenance. 
Thousands of British merchantmen continue to do 
business almost all over the world, and only about two 
score of them have been captured, chiefly by a single 
lucky German cruiser in a temporarily unguarded sea. 
Any fear that the system of marine insurance would 
collapse has been put out of sight by a simple bit of 
State intervention, which seems likely, when all is 
done, to cost the State nothing. The notion that 
neutrals would suffer so especially from the capture of 
ships that they would interfere to stop it has proved 
equally unjustified. In point of fact, neutral commercial 
interests have probably been less directly challenged by 
the capture of merchantmen than by several other 
legitimate operations of war (e.g., the bombardment of 
Antwerp), against which, likewise, no objection has 
been formulated by neutral Governments. 

As to the expectation that an international agreement 
abolishing the right of capture would be observed in 
war-time by Germany, even if she saw a chance of 
crippling England by breaking it, and the further 
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suggestion that neutrals would bring pressure to compel 
observance, the recent history of German action in 
Belgium can speak for itself. Quite apart from the 
‘“‘ scrap of paper” dated 1839, there are all the broken 
rules of The Hague Conventions, many of them long- 
established pre-Hague rules of international law. A 
Government which has openly and cynically violated 
every immunity, old or new, conferred by the nations 
upon private property on land would scarcely have let 
itself be hampered by any brand-new immunity con- 
ferred upon such property at sea. And neutral Govern- 
ments, who have not protested in the one set of cases, 
could not be expected to protest in the other. 

If we turn now to our own arguments, they will, we 
venture to think, be found to have worn much better. 
We argued that Germany’s great Navy was not built to 
protect German commerce, but as part of a general policy 
of maximising Germany’s war-power; and some, who 
disagreed with this last May, may perhaps agree now 
more readily. We argued, further, that no nation could 
defend itself without some power of attack, and the 
right of naval capture and the cognate rights of naval 
blockade gave Great Britain almost the only power of 
attack which she possessed. It may be said that we 
had and have the Expeditionary Force ; but a moment’s 
reflection will show that it could never have been used 
in any war between ourselves and Germany (or any 
other Continental Power) alone. Its work in the field, 
however creditable, is purely subsidiary to that of our 
Allies, without which there would have been no place 
for it. The only way in which we could acquire a 
military power of single-handed attack in a conflict 
with a Great Power would be by adopting conscription ; 
and the abolition of naval capture and blockade might 
well (as we said last May) entail on us that deplorable 
alternative. Lastly, one of our May critics objected 
that granting capture and blockade to be means of defen- 
sive attack, they were not effective enough to be worth 
while. Their full effect still remains, of course, to be 
seen, when the pre-war stocks of raw material accumu- 
lated in Germany run lower than they yet have. But 
already the German Press has been crying out against 
the economic “ strangulation” practised by England, 
in a way which suggests that it is acutely felt. It is 
probably not unconnected with that shortness of 
ammunition on the German side which our officers 
notice increasingly ; and, as the war proceeds, it may yet 
prove the deciding weight in the balances. 

What will be the future of these questions after the 
war? It depends on who are the victors and who the 
vanquished, and much else that is still incalculable. 
This much, however, may be said, if another Hague 
Conference is some day held, and if we and our Allies are 
by then in the ascendant. No one, after the destruction 
of The Hague rules by Germany during this war, will be 
very eager to trame other rules like them, whether about 
the capture of merchantmen, or on any other aspect of 
belligerency. It would seem almost a farce, Partly 
for this very reason it might become easier to revert to 
the original topic, which the Tsar called the Conference 
to consider—namely, the limitation of armaments. 
Rules for this end should always have one advantage 
over rules of war, because breaches of them, if any, 





must occur before and not after war, and the desire to 
avoid war would be present as an inducement to the delin- 
quent to mend his ways. Practically all the opposition to 
limitation, which has been fatal to it at previous Hague 
Conferences, has come from Germany. With German 
opposition eliminated, the idea ceases to be Utopian ; and 
it may conceivably take the wind out of the sails of 
minor agitations. In any case this particular right-of- 
capture agitation has owed its heaviest wind in the 
past to shipowners and marine insurance people, who 
will be unlikely to blow hard again, since the Government 
insurance scheme has given them what they were really 


after. 


HOW THE WAR DISTRESS IN 
FRANCE IS BEING MET 


ONCE read somewhere that Louise Michel expressed the 
I view that had the French possessed an institution so 
admirable as our Poor Law, there would have been no 
French Revolution. The tale is probably an invention of 
Mr. Burns’s ; but, however that may be, it may serve as a 
warning not to express hasty views on the social legislation 
of a foreign country. As, however, warnings exist princi- 
pally in order to be disregarded, I have thought that a few 
notes on the measures taken in France to combat distress 
caused by the war may be of interest. 

The conditions of a country where the whole male able- 
bodied population approximately from 19 to 48 is, in theory 
at any rate (in practice there are exceptions), under arms, 
differ entirely from English conditions. It is hardly neces- 
sary to remind English readers that French private soldiers 
do not, as with us, belong wholly to the poorer classes, and 
they receive substantially no pay from the State. Conse- 
quently those whom the soldiers leave behind them are not 
invariably dependent on them, nor have they, on the other 
hand, when called to the colours any pay of which they can 
assign a part for their wives’ support. 

The French Government dealt with the crisis by a law 
passed on August 5th, 1914, extending to the whole army as 
mobilised—in other words, to the whole nation under arms— 
the system of “ allocations militaires,” which had been intro- 
duced originally to meet in peace time the hard case of the 
conscript who was the indispensable support of his family. 
In the earlier days of conscription a man who could prove 
that he was thus indispensable to the lives of others was 
allowed to escape military service, but one of the many turns 
of the military screw abolished this exemption, and it then 
became necessary to give something in the nature of pay, 
not to the soldier, but to his dependants. That something 
took the form of an allowance of 1 france 25 centimes a day 
to the principal dependant left behind—wife, mother, 
paralysed father, as the case might be—with the addition 
of 50 centimes a day for every child under 16 who is really 
a charge on the family. 

The full title of these allowances, “‘ Allocations aux familles 
nécessiteuses des militaires sous les drapeaux,” is perhaps self- 
explanatory. The principle is that of our old age pensions. 
The soldier’s family has to be “ necessitous ” before the right to 
the allowance attaches. But the word “ necessitous ” must be 
interpreted rather in relation to actual cash than to the pos- 
session of property in a non-liquid form—and in war time a 
good deal of property is non-liquid. The possession of a 
small house that cannot be let, or of a small farm that cannot 
be worked, does not debar. The law is intended to be ad- 
ministered generously, and the dependants who have the right 
to the allowances include any woman who is living in reason- 
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ably permanent connection with the soldier, whether married 
or not (there is here a large scope for administrative dis- 
cretion), and illegitimate children are on the same footing as 
legitimate. 

The allowances are administered in each canton by one or 
more commissions, according to the size of the canton, but the 
actual executive order to pay in each case is made (in theory) 
by the Prefect of the Department. The administrative diffi- 
culties are not small, as the allowance has to be applied for in 
each individual case and destitution proved. This involves 
delay at the outset. The allowance does not arrive autom- 
atically. Enquiry has to be made into the family circumstances 
and a corps of “ visitors’ has to be organised. The objec- 
tion that so many Frenchmen entertain to the inquisitions of a 
tax collector when the income tax is in question is apparently 
not allowed to have weight when only the necessitous are in 
question. The visitors are excellent philanthropic people, no 
doubt ; but they would be more than human if in some cases, 
at any rate, they did not develop the peculiar virtues of the 
C.0.S. The cantonal commissions are charged by the Prefect 
with the decision of individual cases ; they consist each of 
three members, two of whom will usually be members of the 
local Bureau de Bienfaisance, to be mentioned shortly. This 
work, at any rate in the case of one of the Paris arrondisse- 
ments where I was privileged to assist at a sitting of the com- 
mission, is done carefully and sympathetically. The com- 
mission sits without formality in a room at the mairie; 
applicants either come personally or send written statements 
of their cases—statements in which appeals to idées générales 
and the goodness and sense of justice of M. le Maire figure 
largely ; cach applicant has her “ dossier.” If her claim is 
rejected, she can appeal to a superior commission of five 
persons nominated by the Prefect, who decide without 
appeal. 

The war has revealed not a little of the real destitution that 
is hidden under the proud respectability of the French middle 
class. I heard myself the appeal of a woman who kept a wine- 
shop at a corner of one of the fashionable boulevards. She 
had been losing money for many years, and now the war 
found her destitute. But she was still dressed as the pros- 
perous bourgceoise. 

These “ allocations ” will continue as long as the war lasts, 
and irrespective of the life or death of the soldier. What will 
be done for the pensions of widows has not yet been decided. 
Plainly much will depend on the issue of the war—and on 
which side has to pay a war indemnity. 

These allowances to the families of soldiers are the only 
payments which are legally due by the State in consequence 
of the war. Byt the war has, of course, produced very 
severe unemployment among the working classes as a 
whole outside those directly affected by the mobilisation. 
This unemployment has thrown a severe strain on the 
municipal “ bureaux de bienfaisance,” administering as they 
do the “fonds de l’assistance publique ” (funds which 
comprise not only the municipal resources, but also all 
local charitable foundations). These bureaux have, how- 
ever, only limited funds, and have no power to raise a rate. 
It is for the commune to decide whether it will give out-of- 
work relief—‘ indemnité de chémage”—in cash, and as a 
general rule this has not been done. Municipal soup- 
kitchens are a more usual form of relief. There were 93 in 
Marseilles alone. A “bureau de bienfaisance”’ consists of 
the maire of the commune (in Paris the arrondissement) and 
six members, of whom three are nominated by the prefect 
and three by the Conseil municipal. The official element is 
thus very powerful. Municipalities have in many cases 
voted special contributions for war relief, and the strain 
upon municipal funds has been so great that, for Paris at 
any rate, after October 6th one-third of the resulting 


expense is to be borne not by the commune, but by the 
State. 

No figures are available either of the amount spent by 
the Bureaux de Bienfaisance in consequence of the war, 
or of the total of the “allocations militaires,” but the 
amounts must be considerable. 

Apart from these official activities are the efforts of the 
trade unions and of private charity to cope with the distress. 
The trade unions have done very valuable work : they have 
set a fine example to the rest of France. As a rule they 
have made a levy on those of their members who are still 
at work for the benefit of the families of their comrades 
who are “ sous les drapeaux,” or in some cases they have 
brought their contributions to help the general efforts of 
the municipality; in other cases they have organised 
“soupes populaires” on a large scale. The work done 
by the Teachers’ Union, with some official help, in organising 
hospitality for Belgian refugees deserves special mention. 
It must, however, be remembered that as a rule French 
trade unions have small accumulated resources. Private 
charity takes the forms—some wise, others unwise—with 
which we are familiar all over the civilised world : working 
parties for women, soup-kitchens, aid for mothers and 
children, and so forth. It has been strengthened by large 
subventions from a central fund raised under the auspices 
of M. Poincaré—a Committee “de Secours National.” 
This central fund is perhaps more like our Hospital Sunday 
Fund than the Prince of Wales’s Fund in that it works by 
means of grants to existing institutions. 

Under existing conditions some overlapping in the work 
is perhaps inevitable. The authorities of a few arrondisse- 
ments in Paris have sought to compile complete registers 
of the charitable assistance, public and private, given in 
their districts, but these arrondissements are the exception. 
Religious and political differences are perhaps still too acute 
to allow of the complete centralisation under one authority 
of all measures to combat distress, and a time of war is not 
the moment for social legislation. I say this in no spirit of 
depreciation. No one can be in France now and not recog- 
nise the admirable spirit with which all classes set them- 
selves to bear and to share : even the lawyers in Paris have 
offered free advice on the many legal problems arising in 
connection with the moratorium, and specially the burning 
question of rent. 

One last note. An attempt was made by ministerial 
circular to initiate public works anticipatory of public needs 
in order to absorb labour displaced by the wat. But it 
seems to have borne little fruit. The explanation is perhaps 
simple. Able-bodied labour is made scarcer in France by 
the war. The war does not produce a class of able-bodied 
unemployed—those thrown out of work are mostly older 
men. For miners it has even increased the demand, and 
work has been found for Belgian miners in the coal districts 
of the Upper Loire. In Paris the great sufferers are the 
women in the “ luxury ” trades, dressmakers, and all their 
dependants. For them no travaux publics can bring 
alleviation, and I am not sure that some unnecessary harm 
has not been done by the well-to-do knitting and working 
party fallacy : there is at the moment a great call for warm 
clothes for the troops—but the French women are exhorted 
chiefly to make them themselves, not to send money to put 
their poorer sisters to do the work for pay. 

As I write, the commercial prospect seems better, and the 
labour market shows signs of improvement. If only the 
Germans are driven out, the recovery will be more marked; 
but at the very best poor people, and above all the women 
who are hit by the war, but have no “ allocation militaire,” 
will find the coming winter very hard. 


J. F. W. 
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MILITARISM 


- HERE are still a considerable number of English- 
men who are at the same time violently 
opposed to Prussians and violently in favour 
of Prussianism. It is as if a judge who condemned a 
thief were in the same breath to utter a eulogy of theft. 
That is the situation, as we see it, of those English news- 
papers which keep on deploring the absence of Mili- 
tarism in England. If only there had been Militarism 
in England, they assure us, the present war might 
never have taken place. There is a serious danger 
that the public mind may become confused on this 
subject of Militarism. Many people regard Militarism as 
a word that means having a big army or having a 
citizen army, or even having a capable army. They do 
not realise that a man might be in favour of all these 
things and yet hate Militarism as a poison of the State. 
Militarism is less a theory of armament than a theory of 
politics. It is the subordination of the citizen to the 
soldier. It is the elevation, day in, day out, of the 
military spirit above all the other virtues a man can 
possess. It is a belief that a nation’s civilisation at its 
highest is expressed in terms of armed forces—that, as 
Professor Cramb put it, “a nation’s military efficiency 
is the exact co-efficient of a nation’s idealism.” It is 
the praise of the army and the navy not as the instru- 
ments but as the masters of politics. It involves the 

annexation of the ordinary man as a soldier and his sub- 

jection as a politician. It means the organisation of the 

State first and foremost as a fighting machine, and only 
incidentally as a human society struggling to express 
itself in manifold activities. This, certainly, is what 
Militarism means in Germany, and Germany is the only 
Militarist State (in the full sense of the words) in modern 
Europe. It is a State primarily organised for war in a 
way in which, say, conscriptionist France is not. France 
is organised for war not as an end but as a means. Ger- 
many is organised for war as the grand and necessary 
peroration of her policy. Prussia in recent years might 
be described as a vast continuation school in which the 
young men were taught the language, art, and religion 
of war. ‘The religion of brotherhood—or as much of it 
as had been visible in the mists of Christian theology 
—gave place to the religion of valour, and men were 
taught valour as you might teach them trigonometry. 
There are many things in the religion of valour which 
one cannot help finding exceedingly attractive. Valour, 
however, which is but a kind of practised and muscular 
arrogance, is only half a virtue. This is the sort of 
valour which the Militarists seem to teach—goose-step 
valour, as we might call it to differentiate it from the 
more humane and admirable kind of heroism. We do 
not for a moment wish to disparage the splendid heroism 
which the German soldiers and sailors have shown in 
the present war—a heroism to which their English 
opponents have again and again borne witness ; we do, 
however, very earnestly doubt whether Germany in her 
religion of valour has not given herself up to the worship 
of a second-rate virtue, and, in doing so, neglected many 
of the virtues which are first-rate. She seems in this 
matter to be the modern counterpart of Sparta. 
Pericles’s comparison between the Spartans and the 





Athenians, in the great funeral-speech which Thucydides 
put in his mouth, suggests excellently the difference 
between the Germans and the less Militarist peoples of 
Europe to-day. “They toil from early boyhood,” 
Pericles said of the Spartans, “in a laborious pursuit 
after courage, while we, free to live and wander as we 
please, march out none the less to face the self-same 
dangers.”” And, again—we quote from Mr. A. E. Zim- 
mern’s translation of the speech in The Greek Common- 
wealth—* If we choose to face danger with an easy mind 
rather than after a rigorous training, and to trust 
rather in native manliness than in State-made courage, 
the advantage lies with us; for we are spared all the 
weariness of practising for future hardships, and when 
we find ourselves amongst them we are as brave as our 
plodding rivals.” Have we not here the shudder of the 
civilised man at the burdened and bullied lives of the 
subjects of a Militarist State ? 

Obviously, there is another view of Sparta possible 
besides that of the Thucydidean Pericles. Plato saw in 
it the model of the Perfect City much as a good many 
philosophers, educationists, and reformers in our own 
day have seen in Germany the model of the perfect 
country. In a world which is for the most part a 
garden full of weeds one is bound to feel a certain 
enthusiasm for a State which aims at order and organisa- 
tion in its life. One sees in it that passion for discipline 
upon which progress in morals, politics and the arts 
so largely depends. It would be possible to find in it 
even the prophecy of Socialism. Militarism is Socialism 
which has gone wrong. It is Socialism without liberty, 
Socialism without equality, Socialism without fraternity. 
But it is interesting to note that it is in Germany and 
Sparta—the two States which have been most famous 
for what is called State Socialism—that Militarism has 
flourished. Sparta’s State Socialism in its origin, it 
may be confessed, ought rather to be described as State 
Utopianism—-so far, at least, as the upper classes were 
concerned. Lycurgus, we are told, imposed upon the 
landed citizens that equality of income which Mr. Shaw 
is now advocating in Kingsway Hall for the modern 
European ; but, more than this, he practically abolished 
money, as so many of the old-fashioned Socialists would 
have liked to do in the nineteenth century. If the 
Spartans had had a deep sense of freedom, their love 
of discipline, of simplicity, of State service, might have 
resulted in the foundation of the first Socialist State in 
Europe. But their taste was not for freedom, but for 
domination. They desired to dominate their own 
helots at home: so jealous were they of them that, we 
read, any helot who seemed to be exceptionally strong 
or brave or clever was in danger of destruction. Their 
policy abroad was also a policy of military supremacy : 
Lycurgus forbade them to fight against the same State 
too often lest they should give it practice in fighting a 
first-rate enemy, and so lead to its becoming first-rate 
in warfare itself. One need not treat Lycurgus as a 
modern figure to be reckoned with Clausewitz or 
Bernhardi. But we can easily imagine some German 
professor of war giving utterance to exactly the same 
kind of national egotism. Militarism, indeed, is merely 
the organisation of national egotism. It does not 
recognise that the State has any duties towards other 
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States except the duty of being stronger than they. 
Bernhardi puts the State in the place which ought to 
be given to humanity. That is why among modern 
States the Militarist State is likely to make war more 
ruthlessly than any other. The Militarist State will 
sacrifice to its egotism every international law and every 
international decency. Let us be frank and admit 
that in this respect all nations have a rather shady past. 
The point is, however, that while most States are 
ruthless by passion, the Militarist State is ruthless by 
principle. One may take, as an example of the Militarist 
attitude to war, Von der Golz’s saying that “ inexor- 
ability and seemingly hideous callousness are among 
the attributes necessary to him who would achieve 
great things in war. In the case of the general there 
is only one crime which history never pardons him, 
and that is—defeat.” That is an example of the 
infernal logic of the German Militarist. Other soldiers 
may do the hideous and callous things, but the Militarist 
actually plans them in cold blood. He discusses 
problems of inhumanity in the same hard, scientific way 
in which you might discuss problems of Euclid. There 
was never a better example of this than the Kaiser's 
speech to the recruits at Potsdam in 1891 when he said, 
“It may happen, though God forbid, that you may 
have to fire on your parents or brothers. Prove your 
fidelity then by your sacrifice.’” Now there is no doubt 
that any army might be called on to act as the Kaiser 
suggested ; but when this occurs it is regarded as a 
horror that happens by accident: nobody but a Mili- 
tarist would ask a soldier to consider shooting the 
members of his family as one of the Ten Commandments 
of warfare. Perhaps it is that the rest of us are hypocrites 
and cowards who will not face facts. We are certainly 
less logical than the Germans, who might be described 
as doctrinaires of bloodshed. On the other hand, is 
there not a certain Sadistic element in the eager contem- 
plation of cruelty and horror which we find in so many 
of the Militarist writings and speeches ? 

It all comes of an unhealthy preoccupation with war— 
of looking upon war not as a last resort or a wild accident, 
but as a happy necessity. Germany has thought about 
war till life in terms of peace seems an unnatural thing. 
Her idealisation of war may be measured by the fact 
that, according to the late Professor Cramb, there 
annually appear in Germany “ very nearly seven hundred 
books dealing with war as a science. ... I doubt,” 
added the Professor, “‘ whether twenty books a year 
on the art of war appear in this country, and whether 
their circulation, when they do appear, is much more 
than twenty!” One may be allowed to wonder 
whether this absorption of the national intellect and 
the national soul—not to speak of the national body !— 
in war is not too big a price to pay even for military 
preparedness. We have a quiet preference ourselves 
for the military preparedness which wins in the end 
rather than the military preparedness which wins only 
in the first few weeks. We believe that that nation is 
strongest in which military efficiency is subordinated to 
human efficiency, not that in which human efficiency is 
subordinated to military efficiency. Germany's Mili- 


tarism, in our opinion, has been her weakness rather 
than her strength. 


Not for a hundred and fifty years 


has she been so barren in literature and the things of 
the mind as she is to-day: her famous authors are all 
of the second and third orders. But her weakness is 
not only in the things of the mind but in international 
warfare and politics. She has by her Militarism thrown 
away the world’s sympathy and the world’s backing ; 
she has abandoned all that moral force which is so 
powerful an element in bringing about ultimate victory 
in war. Had England been a Militarist Power she might 
easily have lost the sympathy of France or Russia as 
Germany lost the sympathy of Italy. She would cer- 
tainly have lost the sympathy of many of the neutral 
nations, and would almost certainly have herself gone 
into the war a divided instead of a united nation. 
England’s civilian life, we believe, will ultimately prove 
to have been a far better preparation even for war than 
the Militarist life of Germany. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FUTURE 


N the last sentence of my last article reference 
I was made to what is evidently the world-problem 
of the near future. The argument 

attention to infant care in these little islands 
something towards solving the problem (which I believe 
to be insoluble) of peopling with our own blood the 
enormous area of the world, presumably still more 
enormous than ever, which we shall call ours ere long.” 
Let us set before ourselves some of the data which 
destiny has indeed, in another sense, set before us. 

In 1909 Dr. Woodruff, formerly oi the United States 
Army, published a volume which has heen unnoticed 
in this country, where, indeed, it may never have been 
put upon the market. But he sent me a copy of what is, 
in fact, a most extraordinarily suggestive and instructive 
volume, which the reader, in these great and momentous 
days, might well study.* Dr. Woodruff was already 
known to biological students of human life for his 
interesting work on “the effects of tropical light on 
white men,” and one therefore read his book with care 
and respect, despite the violent disagreement which the 
author sometimes aroused. Briefly, he argues with 
great cogency that, at the very least, many of the wars 
which historians have called religious or dynastic have 
been nothing of the sort, but that the religious or 
dynastic pretext has been the mere cover for the bio- 
logical fact that one race was expanding relatively to 
its neighbours. As there is a “ law of gaseous pressure,” 
familiar to every physicist, which asserts that molecules 
tend to migrate from crowded to less crowded regions, so 
there is a “ law of population pressure,” which underlies 
and determines many of the major facts of history. 
By stating the law of gaseous pressure in the terms which 


was that 
** will do 


the evident analogy. Major Woodruff devotes a substan- 
tial volume to the argument, which he supports with 
force and fact. For myself, I have no doubt that, 
fundamentally, he is right beyond dispute. His asser- 
tions as to the real meaning of migration, “ peaceful 
penetration’ and military invasion—compare gaseous 
explosion—seem to be indisputable in the light of what 

* The Expansion of Races. By C. E. Woodruff, A.M., M.D. New 
York: Rebman Company, 1909. $4. 
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Darwin taught us long ago about the over-production 
of life, its pressure upon means of food-supply and the 
consequent struggle for existence. From this point 
of view the German invasion of Belgium, then the most 
densely populated country in Europe, seems more 
blackguardly than ever. 

In Bernhardi’s Germany and the Neat War the student 
will find a more comprehensive and varied collection 
of biological and anthropological myths and fallacies 
than any writer known to me, always excepting Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, has yet collected or invented. 
No familiar error of which the elementary student is 
warned, and for which many of his kind are later 
ploughed, is absent from those pages. But when 
Bernhardi refers to the facts of population, then, and 
then alone, does he give the critic pause. Verily, the 
facts are staggering, and will soon be more so. 

In the course of a systematic exposition of the biology 
of this subject four years ago, I had prepared for me, 
and published, some simple maps which were striking 
enough then, and to which to-day one returns with 
something almost like alarm. It is not exactly alarm, 
but sheer astonishment at the magnitude of the problem. 
One map, which cannot very well be reproduced here, 
compared, in a cogently graphic form, the areas and 
populations of the motherlands of the British Empire, 
the German Empire, and the Japanese Empire re- 
spectively ; and opposite each the area of its colonies 
and dependencies. The argument then may be ren- 
dered, in conversational phrase: ‘‘ Some nations have 
plenty of territory and not enough people; some have 
plenty of people and not enough territory. What will 
happen?” The argument has to be met that it is 
happening now. 

The figures need not here be cited in full. Suffice it 
to note that they are already modified by the events of 
the past few weeks. Using those maps for public demon- 
strations to-day, one has had an already considerable 
area of the German Empire painted red and demarcated 
from the rest by a dotted line. The wild disparity 
which formed the basis for the argument in 1910 is 
wilder still to-day, and will be wilder than ever in a few 
weeks or months, when General Botha has done his 
work. If France, with her Colonial Empire, be collated, 
and if we note that, roughly, France adds nothing to 
her home population, Germany something less than a 
million, and ourselves something Jess than half a million, 
yearly, and if the now-parried thrust of Germany 
towards the French Colonies be recalled, do not the simple 
stupendous facts justify the assertion that what we are 
now discussing is, beyond all compare, the world-problem 
of the future ? 

When this article was already sketched out there 
reached me from Washington the Journal of Heredity 
for this month. In it is an article on ‘‘ Eugenics in Ger- 
many,’ which discusses the last meeting of the German 
Society for Race Hygiene and the resolutions then pub- 
lished. That society, thanks mainly to Dr. Ploetz, 
who was over here in 1912 at the International Eugenics 
Congress, has done splendid work in Germany. Its 
resolutions, with their frank indictment of “the en- 
croachment on the reproductive faculty of gonorrhcea, 
syphilis, and alcohol,” seem to me to be strictly correct, 


just and laudable in intention and principle. But this 
I observe. Eugenics, as Galton conceived it, and as 
meaning a primary attention to the hereditary quality 
of those born, has almost disappeared. Formal recog- 
nition of the idea of quality is not iacking. But the 
emphasis is quite elsewhere. Directly contrary to the 
idea of eugenics, which is that quality should be thought 
of first and not quantity, the Munich society lays the 
emphasis on numbers and plenty of them. And this 
in Germany, with her enormous annual increment 
of population; in Germany where, following the argu- 
ments of Treitschke and Bernhardi, emigration has of 
late been effectively discouraged, as lessening the 
** population pressure’ with which Germany has long 
been preparing to explode. The first resolution passed 
at the Jena meeting—before the war, of course— 
runs as follows: ‘“ The future of the German people 
is at stake. The German Empire cannot in the long 
run maintain its true nationality and the indepen- 
dence of its development if it does not begin without 
delay and with the greatest energy to mould its 
internal and external politics as well as the whole life 
of the people in accordance with eugenic principles. 
Most important of all are measures for a higher repro- 
duction of healthy and able families.” 

That resolution exactly concords with what Professor 
Karl Pearson has lately pointed out in these columns 
as to the alarm felt in Germany, with her still immense 
numerical increase, at the persistent decline of her 
still high birth-rate. The resolution quoted seems to 
me to be beyond challenge, from the German point of 
view, on any moral or racial or biological ground, 
saving one only, which is that the numbers of a race 
depend not on the birth-rate as such, but on the survival- 
rate or, as I should wish to have it called, the effective 
birth-rate. At our recruiting centres the doctors are 
now sitting idle, during much of the day, for lack 
of the men whom our “ politics” and “ economy ”’ 
and ignorance and insane obsessions with trifles killed 
as infants or children in the ‘eighties and ‘nineties ; 
and they daily reject one applicant in five or six, many 
of whom were similarly then damaged beyond repair. 
There is much more to say, not all on one side; this 
article, meanwhile, is “‘ a summons and a challenge.” 

Believing that the birth-rate will continue to fall 
in this and all civilised countries, as perhaps it should 
and must, I see no other conclusion, now in war as 
formerly in peace, and for the Great Peace to come, 
than that, as never before, we should save the birth-rate 
we have. Imperialism, Socialism, Religion, Charity, 
Patriotism, Individualism, Collectivism, Militarism, 
Pacifism—all, in the last analysis, dictate and depend 
upon that. If we are lastingly to hold our almost 
empty Empire,* we must people it. Fortresses can 
be cracked like eggshells; Dreadnoughts dread a few 
brave boys under the water; the only trusty forts, 
foundations and bulwarks of Empire are living; in 
peace and in war there is nothing so strong nor so 
precious as Men. LENS. 


* A second map shows graphically the density of populations: in 
British Isles 373 to square mile, in Canada 2, in Australia 1. I have 
not forgotten India, nor many other familiar facts which nevertheless 
may not invalidate the main thesis. 
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THE SALE OF PATENT 
MEDICINES 


N The Doctor's Dilemma Mr. Bernard Shaw draws a pic- 
| ture of a medical practitioner who has made a large 
fortune in a manufacturing town by advertising 
“eure guaranteed ” on his shop window. This representa- 
tion of human credulity is abundantly justified by the facts 
set out in the recent Report of the Committee on Patent 
Medicines.* There has probably never been a Government 
publication issued containing so damning an exposure of 
commercial fraud, shameless exploitation and _ legislative 
muddle ; but for reasons, of which the war is not the only 
one, it has received very little notice from the Press. 

The trade in proprietary remedies is very large, and has 
increased considerably during the last ten years. The 
number of medicine duty stamps issued during the year 
ending March 3ist, 1914, was 44,427,166, estimated to 
represent sales exceeding the value of £3,200,000. In 
addition, there are large classes of medicines which for 
various reasons are not required to pay the duty. It is 
interesting to note that, despite the Insurance Act, the 
revenue from these medicine stamps for the year 1913-14 
showed an increase of £31,958 over that of 1912-13—the 
greatest advance in one year for many years. Figures for 
individual businesses indicate the magnitude of the trade. 
The turnover of “* Beecham’s Pills’ is about £360,000 a 
year, more than a million pills being sold daily. The 
proprietors of “ Siegel’s Syrup” pay upwards of £40,000 a 
year in wages only, and have sold over 100 million bottles 
in 40 years. G.T. Fulford, the proprietor of “ Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People,” left a fortune of £1,110,000. 
Enormous sums are spent on advertising. The proprietors 
of “ Wincarnis,” for example, spend £50,000 a year, and the 
late A. L. Pointing, a well-known swindler, is believed to 
have spent £20,000 a year in advertising an alcohol cure 
called “ Antidipso.”” The London Chamber of Commerce 
estimates that £2,000,000 is spent annually in this country 
on advertisements of proprietary medicines. 

The expenditure on advertising has made the Press a 
valuable ally of the trade in patent medicines. Most news- 
papers draw a considerable proportion of their income from 
these advertisements, and many of the small provincial 
papers would probably not be able to exist without secret 
remedy advertisements. Generally the better-class papers 
refuse those having a suggestion of impropriety, but the 
“religious press,” we are told, contains many of an objec- 
tionable character. One provincial Sunday newspaper 
contained in one issue nineteen advertisements of drugs 
obviously intended to be used as abortifacients, and many 
of the cheap “ home ” weeklies, intended for the reading of 
girls and young women, insert advertisements of a grossly 
improper nature. Nearly all newspapers, however, are 
interested to a greater or less extent in the patent medicine 
trade, and accordingly criticism of a character adverse to 
secret remedies is excluded from the Press. The volume 
issued some time since by the British Medical Association, 
entitled Secret Remedies, was boycotted by the papers, even 
advertisements of it being refused, according to this official 
Report, by “ journals of the highest class.” A trial at 
Edinburgh, in the course of which the judge described the 
business of the proprietors of “ Bile Beans ” as “ based on 
unblushing falsehood for the purpose of defrauding the 
public,” was “* with few exceptions not reported in the Press, 
and the remedy still has a considerable sale.” 

The sale of secret remedies on a large scale is undoubtedly 





H.M. 


* Report from the Select Committee on Patent Medicines. 
Stationery Office. 3d. 





a grave evil. Some contain powerful and dangerous drugs 
which should only be taken on a doctor’s prescription, and 
may be particularly harmful if given to children. Most, 
however, contain some simple drug or household remedy 
and are sold with grossly fraudulent claims as to their 
power of curing disease, at a price which is often several 
hundred times the cost of manufacture. Cures for cancer, 
consumption, diabetes, paralysis, locomotor ataxy, Bright’s 
disease, lupus, fits, epilepsy, rupture, deafness, diseases of 
the eye, etc., are advertised with stories of the discovery 
of a rare root in Central Africa, or of a philanthropic clergy- 
man who was profoundly impressed by the death of his 
young wife, and with some other such invention. Persons 
of influential social position and small means sell the use of 
their names to embellish these advertisements. Ignorant 
people with whom there is nothing serious the matter are 
persuaded that they require “ tonics ” or “ blood purifiers,” 
and buy them in quantities. Persons who are suffering from 
grave affections, such as cancer or consumption, resort to 
these remedies in the first place, until, when they come under 
proper medical treatment, the disease may be too far 
advanced for any relief to be given. Many a woman has 
lost her life through the fatal delay caused by applying to a 
lump in the breast an inert grease, or perhaps a caustic 
paste which has produced ulceration to destroy the “ root ” 
of the cancer. During recent years hundreds of cases of 
chronic lead poisoning have been reported following the 
practice of taking diachylon pills for the purpose of causing 
abortion. Many of the women were entirely ignorant of the 
dangerous properties of the drug, or even of the fact that it 
contained lead. : 

Much mischief is also done by the sale of medicated wines, 
many of which contain as high a proportion of alcohol as 
sherry or port. Bovril’s wine, for instance, contains 20 per 
cent., Lemco wine 17 per cent., Wincarnis 19°6 per cent., 
and Panopeptone 20 per cent. (as compared, for example, 
with claret 9 per cent., and champagne 10 per cent.). 
Some of these wines claim to be nutritive because meat 
extract enters into their composition. But the amount is 
trifling, and in any case is not nutritive. There is no doubt 
that many persons acquire the alcoholic habit by taking 
these wines. In some cases they are taken in ignorance of 
the fact that they contain alcohol, but probably more often 
it is the facility with which they can be purchased and 
consumed, without giving rise to the reproach of drinking, 
that leads to their use. There is reason to believe, too, 
that some medicated wines may give rise to a drug habit. 
Hall’s coca wine, for instance, contains cocaine, though it is 
recommended for children. 

The Committee give many analyses of secret medicines in 
order to justify their criticisms. ‘“* Antipon,”’ advertised as 
** one of the most valuable discoveries in modern therapeutics, 
solving once and for all the vexed question of the radical 
cure of obesity without harmful after-effects,”’ consists, we 
are told, merely of a solution of citric acid in water. 
** Munyon’s Kidney Cure,”’ which “ cures Bright’s disease,” 
consists of sugar only. “ Fenning’s Fever Curer,” which is 
advertised to cure bowel complaints with one dose, typhus 
with two doses, scarlet fever with three doses, cholera with 
four doses, influenza with six doses, ete., consists, according 
to the Government analyst, of “* a dilute solute of nitric acid 
flavoured with peppermint.” ‘* No-Germo ” was put on the 
market three months ago with the following advertisement : 
“The wonderful remedy invented by Gertrude Lady 
Decies has achieved a well-deserved popularity by its 
success in curing the most stubborn colds, hay fever and 
influenza, nettle-rash, eczema and other skin diseases. It 
acts as a soporific in cases of insomnia; it affords great 
relief in asthma ; it is a prompt and certain cure for stings 
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of wasps, mosquitoes and other insects. It is very easy 
to use, and perfectly safe.” Analysis showed the remedy to 
consist of 58°3 per cent. of alcohol with small amounts of 
oil of cinnamon, camphor and ammonia. The approximate 
cost of a bottle selling at 2s. 3d. is 33d. Among instances 
of fraudulent claims, the Committee quote an advertisement 
of Beecham’s pills, setting forth their value as an aid in the 
treatment of syphilis. This statement was characterised by 
Dr. W. Perrin Norris, Director of Public Health for the 
Australian Commonwealth, as “ from our standpoint one 
of the most serious, if not criminal, pieces of printed matter 
I have ever seen.” 

Sometimes the composition of a remedy is changed without 
any change in the name. Acetanilide is sold in this country 
as “ antikamnia,” but in America, owing to a change in the 
law, phenacetin is now supplied under that name. Sir 
Joseph Beecham informed the Committee that ‘‘ Beecham’s 
Cough Pills at one time contained morphia as that was 
considered to be a necessary medicinal ingredient, but when 
the law required that the word ‘ Poison’ should be put on 
the wrapper it was excluded. Then so small a quantity was 
put in again that it was ‘comparatively innocuous or 
perfectly innocuous,’ and therefore did not need to be 
labelled ‘ Poison.’ That is, a potent drug was put in, taken 
out, and put in again without regard to its medicinal effect, 
but solely because of the legal conditions under which it 
could or could not be sold.” 

Apart from drugs, much harm is done by the sale of 
fraudulent appliances, such as electric belts, vibrators, 
artificial ear-drums, etc. As an illustration of the difference 
in English and French methods of dealing with quackery, it 
may be mentioned that Macaura, who made some £60,000 
by the sale of his vibrator machine in England, has recently 
been sentenced to three years’ imprisonment and a fine of 
£120 for attempting the same fraud in Paris. 

Many ingenious practices are resorted to by the vendors of 
quack medicines. A recent device is to insert in an adver- 
tisement or “ Answers to Correspondents * column a simple 
prescription containing, amongst other drugs, one having a 
fancy name, such as “ pheminol,” “ stallax,” “ jettaline,”’ 
“ allacite of orange blossom,” ete. These words are printed 
without capitals to deceive the public into the belief that 
they are ordinary drugs and can be purchased in the small 
quantities contained in a prescription. As a matter of fact 
they are only sold in considerable quantity at fancy prices. 
Another trick is to represent the Government label which 
must appear on bottles or packages of patent medicines as 
an official guarantee of genuineness. For example, “ Thera- 
pion appears on Government stamp affixed to every package 
by His Majesty’s Hon. Commissioners, and without which 
it is a forgery.” 

The law regarding the sale and stamping of proprietary 
medicines is contained in a number of overlapping statutes 
dating from 1804, and is in a state of the utmost chaos. It 
is administered partly by the Privy Council, the Home Office, 
the Local Government Board, the Patent Office, and the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, but there is neither 
consistency in their practice nor definition of their functions. 
Many curious anomalies exist. For example, where the 
name of an ailment is mentioned in connection with a medi- 
cine the Commissioners have since 1902 required duty to 
be paid; but if only the organ of the body which is the seat 
of the ailment is mentioned, the medicine is not dutiable. 
Thus “cough mixture” and “liver tonic” are dutiable, 
but “chest mixture” and “liver mixture” are not. 


Asthma cigarettes are not dutiable, but smelling salts are. An 
advertisement relating to venereal diseases, not in itself 
indecent, becomes indecent in law if affixed or inscribed 
anywhere, but not if published in a newspaper, put in a 
Fraudulent represen- 


letter box, or thrown down an area. 


tations are, of course, illegal in the case of patent medicines 
as in the case of other goods offered for sale, but successful 
prosecutions for fraud have been very rare. In the first 
place, there is no person whose duty it is to see whether 
patent medicine manufacturers are making fraudulent 
claims, and, secondly, the defendant is almost always able 
to produce witnesses who say that they have benefited by 
the medicine. The Committee summarise the existing state 
of the law in a single sentence : 


For all practical purposes British law is powerless to prevent any 
person from procuring any drug or making any mixture, whether 
potent or without any therapeutical activity whatever (so long as it 
does not contain a scheduled poison), advertising it in any decent 
terms as a cure for any disease or ailment, recommending it by bogus 
testimonials and invented opinions and facsimile signatures of fictitious 
physicians, and selling it under any name he chooses, on the payment 
of a small stamp duty, for any price he can persuade a credulous public 


to pay. 


The Committee make, in conclusion, a number of important 
and valuable recommendations for the amendment of the 
law and its administration. The latter they propose should, 
pending the creation of a Ministry of Health, be assigned to 
the Local Government Board. They specifically refrain, 
however, from recommending the simple radical measure 
of reform which they say was strongly urged upon them by 
medical witnesses—namely, that every remedy sold should 
be compelled to bear a label stating its exact composition, 
The chief reason they give for rejecting this proposal is that 
** it would beyond question inflict a grave hardship, sometimes 
amounting to ruin, upon proprietors of secret remedies,” 
because the market would immediately be flooded “ by a 
score of preparations made from the same formula and sold 
at a much lower price.” In other words, it is better that the 
public should continue to be swindled than that the swind- 
lers’ profits should be curtailed! That this language is not 
too strong the Committee themselves have demonstrated. 
** Fenning’s Fever Curer,” for example, they have told us, is 
a perfectly simple and useless remedy—it can do neither 
harm nor good; it is advertised to cure scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, small-pox, sore throats, etc. ; each bottle is sold 
for 1s. 14d.—the ingredients cost }d. But, according to the 
Committee, it would be unjust for Mr. “* Fenning” to be faced 
with an identical competing preparation sold at, say, 3d. 
We suggest to the Committee that if they had proposed not 
only that Mr. “‘ Fenning’s ” business should be stopped forth- 
with, but that he should be made to disgorge the profits 
which he had already made at the expense of the ailing poor, 
their proposal would have been more nearly in accord with 
the ordinary man’s sense of justice. The doctrine of 
‘‘ established expectations ” is sound enough within limits, 
but with very few exceptions the business of the patent 
medicine vendor is altogether outside the pale of such 
considerations. The trade, as a whole, is based upon ignor- 
ance and credulity, and the State has no duty in regard to 
its “‘ vested interests” but to destroy them. Where a 
remedy has real value the case for publicity is even stronger, 
for that the distribution of such a remedy should be restricted 
by an artificially inflated price is clearly injurious to the 
community. Why, for example, should people have to 
pay an unnecessarily high price for “ Aspirin ”’ (also sold as 
Saletin, Saletol, Salacetin, Xaxa, etc.) merely because they 
do not know enough about Materia Medica to ask their 
chemist for acetyl-salicylic acid? There is no swindle mn 
this case, since the drug is an extremely valuable specific, 
but the profits of the proprietors of the word “ Aspirin” 
(or “ Saletol ” or “‘ Xaxa’”’) are none the less a mere toll 
levied on ignorance. But we need not labour the point. 
If the public will only purchase or read for itself this extremely 
interesting report, we have no doubt of the conclusions it 
will come to. 
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Correspondence 
WHY DID WE GO TO WAR? 


To the Editor of Tax NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The article on the above much-discussed question 
certainly gets hold of the Belgian question as a * final cause ” ; 
but that it is not the real cause becomes clear when one works 
through the new “* Penny White Paper,” including Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech of August 3rd. Then it stands out plainly that 
the real cause of England going to war was “ British interests,” 
and to protect them England called on little Belgium to resist 
the might of Germany! (Telegram 155.) Nine times in Sir 
Edward Grey’s speech does he refer to our entering the war 
as a measure of self-defence. Thus he said: “* The point of view 
of British interests, it is on that that I am going to justify what 
I am presently going to say to the House.” He urged that it 
might be necessary “* in defence of British interests * to go to war. 
Again, he refers to a (near) “ time when we are forced in defence 
of vital British interests ourselves to fight.” Then he shows that 
if Germany conquered Belgium and then Holland and then 
Denmark, and crushed France, our turn would come next! 
That is why we should make war. Moreover, in telegram 119 
we read: “It could not be to England’s interest that France 
should be crushed by Germany.” 

Indeed, the Treaty of 1839 and the “* Entente Cordiale ” were 
really entered on by England in self-defence. ‘“ But were we 
not bound to defend Belgian neutrality by the Treaty of 1839 ? ” 
it may be asked. Not alone, and not by a European war, is the 
answer. To grasp this clearly the following points may be 
briefly mentioned : 

(a) Mr. F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P., in his book, International Law, 
says the Treaty gives a “ collective *’ guarantee. 

(b) The White Paper (penny edition), page viii, says the Treaty 
of 1839 is ** similar’? to that concerning Luxemburg, 1867, which 
gives a collective guarantee (‘sous la sanction de la garantie 
collectif *’—see the Treaty). 

(c) Sir Edward Grey’s telegrams 119 and 148 show that there 
was no need for England alone to go to war to protect Belgian 
neutrality. It was a debated point in the Cabinet. 

(d) Though Gladstone regarded the guarantee of the Treaty, 
1839, as individual, he did not take a “ rigid” view of it (see 
Sir Edward Grey’s speech). 

(e) The twin Treaties of 1870 said they did not contradict or 
weaken anything in the 1839 Treaty ; yet these treaties had a 
special clause making it quite “clear” that Queen Victoria 
would not enter into the European war to defend Belgium, but 
only send troops into Belgium. Hence the Treaty of 1839 can- 
not compel England to enter a European war to protect Belgium. 

Hence, sir, we are surely bound to conclude that we made 
war to protect British interests. This involved us protecting 
France and Belgium ; but such acts are results of our making war 
for British interests, and not the causes of our going to war. It 
savours of hypocrisy to say we are at war to “ uphold small 
nations ” and because of ** sacred obligations *’ (see Mr. Asquith’s 
speech of August 6th, also in the ** Penny White Paper”). The 
Times (was it August 3rd?) said that England would best be 
guided “ by the instinct of self-preservation.”’—Yours, etc., 

G. T. SADLER. 

Wimbledon. 


[Mr. Sadler seems to have missed our point. No one would 
suggest, we imagine, that Great Britain is fighting at the present 
moment solely on Belgium’s behalf. There were, of course, a 
number of reasons that could have been adduced in favour of 
our entering the struggle even if the Belgian question had not 
arisen. It was obviously to our interest, for example, to prevent 
the great accession of prestige which another victory over France 
would have brought to the German militarist system. But the 
fact remains that we probably should not have gone to war for 
this reason. It was the question of Belgian neutrality which 
actually decided us (i.e. the nation, not Sir Edward Grey) to do 
so.—Eb. N.S.] 


BELGIAN REFUGEES AND BRITISH 
HOSPITALITY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your issue of October 24th at the foot of p. 54 you 
state that Belgian refugees “* are dispersed to temporary homes 
. with allowances for maintenance . . . on the 
same scale as that . . . for soldiers’ families.” 

Is this really a fact? 

If so, could you give your readers, in your next issue, the 
reference to the Government paper defining the conditions of such 


a grant, and also state the proper person to whom application 
should be made? It would be a great help to a place like Kes- 
wick, which has housing for two or three thousand at present 
unoccupied, but cannot provide maintenance for more than 40 or 
50. We are not unwilling to give, and an appeal for £500 during 
the next year met with a reply of promises considerably over that 
sum in the first 36 hours.—Yours, &c., 
Frank E. MARSHALL. 
Hawse End, Keswick. 
October 27th. 

[Our statement was too sweeping. Some of the refugees have 
been in receipt of subsistence allowances, which they declared to 
have come from the Committee. We are now informed that this 
was a misapprehension on their part. Any allowances made in 
exceptional cases have come from private sources (administered, 
we understand, in some cases, by the Belgian Consulate), which 
are now exhausted. The War Refugees’ Committee makes no 
such allowances.—Eb. N.S.] 


WORK FOR THE BELGIAN REFUGEES 


To the Editor of Tak New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—There has been a good deal of discussion within the last 
two weeks regarding the question of providing work for the 
Belgian refugees. The danger of allowing the Belgian workers 
to compete in the labour market has been pointed out on the one 
hand, and on the other the absurdity of permitting a large number 
of skilled men and women to remain idle and unproductive. 
Various suggestions have been made as to how these refugees 
might be found work without interfering with our own workers. 
These suggestions have mostly been along the lines of absorbing 
into those trades where there is a demand for labour, such as 
gun-making, or of starting here those industries of which Belgium 
has had a partial monopoly, such as glass- and lace-making. 

None of the suggestions, so far as I have seen, make an attempt 
to cope with the situation as a whole. There would bound to be 

large numbers who could not be absorbed into the various trades 
that might be opened to them. May I suggest that the only 
effective way to provide work and sustenance for the refugees is 
that after registration the Belgians should be formed into settle- 
ments in suitable localities, and the necessary capital lent them 
(either by the Government or by well-disposed individuals) to 
enable them to start at once to provide for each other their 
simple wants ? 

In each group some of their number would, of course, set to 
work at once to cultivate the land to raise food. Others would 
enlarge the available cottages and build new ones, while all the 
simple handicrafts such as boot-making, tailoring, dressmaking, 
weaving, furniture-making, etc., could be very soon carried on. 
Let them be taught to produce the necessary things of life for 
themselves upon a system of mutual service, each working at the 
craft in which he is most skilled. That is to say, an organisation 
of co-operative production and exchange should be created among 
them. It will not be possible for them to produce every article 
that they will require, but let their first aim be to produce all the 
articles they can for their own needs, even though they may not 
always be up to the standard of what could be procured elsewhere. 

There will certainly be some commodities which they can 
produce more readily than others. Let them, then, produce these 
in larger quantities than are required for their own needs, so that 
they can dispose of the excess and obtain in exchange those 
articles which they are unable to produce for themselves. If 
this exchange were organised systematically, it could be arranged 
so as to secure the maximum amount of benefit to the Belgian 
workers, and to interfere as little as possible with our own workers. 
This would not be so if the Belgian workers disposed of their 
products otherwise than collectively.—Yours, etc., 

Ernest Lioyp YOUNG. 

16 Wordsworth Walk, 

Hendon, N.W. 
October 27th. 

[It certainly seems desirable that penniless Belgian refugees 
should be encouraged and organised as far as possible—which, we 
fear, is not very far—to produce necessaries for their own con- 
sumption. But if, as our correspondent suggests, they produce 
any commodity for purposes of exchange, the dislocating effect 
will be exactly the same as if they were to offer their labour in 
the British labour market.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE CRIME OF BAD MANNERS 
To the Editor of Tae New STaTesMAN. 
Dear Sir,—Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe’s letter in your issue of the 
24th inst. prompts me to suggest that he and Mr. Blatchford 
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have neglected to take into consideration the fierce and haughty 
pride which enters so largely into the character of many of our 
Indian fellow-subjects. To these men familiarity of any kind is 
an insult, while anything that savours of condescension is an 
outrage. and an infamy, and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that British officers who know the Indian character are showing 
more respect to their comrades in arms than the superficial 
observer imagines. 

I am entirely in sympathy with Mr. Ratcliffe’s ideas; but we 
must be fair, and it is clear that if in the past the conduct of 
British officers and officials in India had been arrogant and 
insulting, as has so often been suggested, the present crisis would 
have evoked not expressions and acts of enthusiastic loyalty, 
but something nearer akin to German ideas and hopes. 

Yours, etc., 

October 26th. B. S. 


THE NEW POOR LAW ORDER 

To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Herbert Samuel’s Order giving a better—or at least 
a less bad—dietary for the “‘ casual pauper” is a merciful and 
humane provision. I much wish that he would follow it up by 
abolishing the task of stone-pounding, which is legal in some 
Unions and not in others. I see that a pounding machine is 
advertised in the following inviting terms: ‘ Stone-pounding 
Machines for Task Work in Casual Wards, ete. Do you wish to 
clear your district of the professional tramp? Then use the 
genuine Stone-pounder.” I omit the name, as I do not 
wish to give the patentees a gratuitous advertisement. Employ- 
ment is the right of the able-bodied poor, and maintenance with 
it, and this is what Blackstone calls the “ charity of the State.” 
Evidently, however, the patentees of this method of administering 
charity expect no gratitude, for they add: ** It is impossible for 
the hammer to be used as a weapon.” If the stone-pounding is 
so bad that it will clear a district from the “ professional tramp,” 
how terrible it must be for the old soldier or workman *“ down 
on his luck ” and trying to find work or return to friends! 

This mode of torture by task is the cause of many crimes, and 
should be abolished at once.—Yours, etc., 

J. THEoporE Dopp. 


IN DEFENCE OF WHAT MIGHT BE 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—The article on Mr. E. G. A. Holmes’s new book in the 
current number of THE NEw STATESMAN contains some very 
sane remarks, not the least important of which is ** The pedagogist 
theorises : it is the pedagogue who has to act.” I would like to 
add that no theory of education, however plausible, ought to be 
regarded as in any sense authoritative until it has been put to a 
practical test under normal conditions. To the majority of 
schoolmasters the educational views of such theorists as Mr. 
Holmes and Mr. Bernard Shaw must appear fantastic, to put it 
mildly. Experience would seem to show that it is much better 
for the schoolmaster to work out his own methods of education 
in the class-room rather than adopt ready-made idealistic theories 
which bear little or no relation to actual conditions. As your 
contributor wisely says, “‘ the problem of education lies in the 
personal relation between the teacher and the child.” It is the 
duty of the teacher, therefore, to diagnose the case of each pupil, 
and to decide on his method of treatment accordingly. Some 
boys, nervous and distrustful of themselves, need encouragement 
more than anything else, others need repression if the good of 
the class or school community is not to be impaired. Some 
degree of effective coercion is absolutely vital to the welfare of 
every community; and this is especially true of the school 
community, whose members are for the most part immature, 
both mentally and morally. 

It is for this reason that the analogy of the modern State is 
misleading and often dangerous when applied to the school. 
Even in the political State, composed of adult citizens, democracy 
is as yet still upon its trial. In the school, too much individual 
freedom would tend to cripple the teaching and make good disci- 
pline impossible. For, taking the best view of things, there are 
in every school certain types of boy whose work and behaviour 
would both be unsatisfactory without the application at times of 
sharp coercive measures. Nothing is easier for a lazy boy than 
to simulate interest and hoodwink his masters by a superficial 
show of work, if he knows that no force will be applied in the 
last resort to make him face unpleasant tasks and to ensure 
thoroughness. This is by no means an advocacy of drudgery for 
its own sake. It is the schoolmaster’s duty to make all lessons 
as interesting and attractive to the pupil as he possibly can. 
But even so, he cannot rule out all that is dull ; for the value of 





a subject is not to be gauged by its attractiveness. Even subjects 
in which most boys are naturally interested demand conscious 
effort, which has a high disciplinary value; and if this is not 
insisted on by the teacher, the effect is bad, not only for the 
whole school-community, but for the character of the individual 
boy. What a short-sighted training for the discipline of life is 
that curriculum from which all unpleasant tasks and painful 
punishments are excluded ! 

I am quite aware that many of the objections here stated do 
not apply with the same force to elementary schools, where the 
pupils are younger and more tractable, and where the subjects 
taught are of a far simpler character than those of a secondary 
or public school curriculum. But in a school including large 
numbers of boys between the ages of 12 and 18, such doctrinaire 
methods as those of Messrs. Holmes and Shaw are simply unwork- 
able. It would be an interesting experiment for these gentlemen 
to put their theories into practice, say for a year, with a class 
of the cheerful, high-spirited blockheads who make up the 
Remove forms in most large schools.—Yours, etc., 

J. F. H. Beppow. 

County School, Cambridge, 

October 20th. 


Miscellany 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 


GERMAN STAGE 
TT" German-speaking stage (including the Austrian) 


has long been regarded as the “ serious ” stage of 

the world; serious, if the expression may be 
allowed, in the Norwegian sense; largely occupied with 
social problems and current ideas, or, at least, more open to 
their discussion than any other. Ibsen’s mantle is commonly 
believed to have descended there—if not upon one particular 
dramatist, certainly upon the drama as a whole. In the 
West End of London we see many plays from Paris, but few 
from Berlin ; and since those from Paris are mostly bad, the 
view is encouraged that those from Berlin would be better, 
if we could only see them. In short, serious playgoers, such 
as frequent repertory theatres and play-producing societies, 
look to Germany with a certain interest. 

The German stage attracts this notice for two important 
reasons. In the first place its organisation is smooth and 
efficient. Subsidised theatres with stock companies flourish 
and abound. Plays and players circulate freely. Every 
city has its Stadttheater or Schauspielhaus, in the vestibule 
of which, between the acts, the visitor may study the por- 
traits of Ibsen, Hebbel, Tolstoy, Strindberg, Hauptmann, 
D’Annunzio, and Shaw, and reflect that these names are 
here household words. The impression of universal culture 
is remarkable ; the machinery for its development is praise- 
worthy. Appreciation of these matters—State subsidies, 
economy, efficiency, and so forth—is also more widely 
spread than a taste for works of art. Hence the travellers’ 
tales of a model theatre. In the second place the German 
stage represents practically the whole of modern German 
literature. The outstanding names—Hauptmann, Suder- 
mann, Wedekind, Halbe, Rucderer, with the Austrians 
Schnitzler, Hofmannsthal, and Hermann Bahr—are those 
of dramatists. Some of them may write novels or lyrics, 
but all write for the theatre. To this rule Richard Dehmel 
is perhaps the only notable exception. Germany has no 
authors like Meredith, Thomas Hardy, Anatole France, to 
distract attention from the main business of playgoing. 
And where other forms are neglected or made subordinate, 
the drama gains special prestige. 

This prestige, it must be said, is out of all proportion to the 
intrinsic merit of the work accomplished. It is largely 
owing to a great concentration upon a single task. For the 
past generation German literature has, in effect, been stage- 
struck. The complaint is as common among novelists and 
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‘ts as among schoolgirls. Some fine plays have been 
written ; the greater number have been merely interesting. 
And many of the most interesting, in Hauptmann’s case 
especially, have been nothing more than aberrations from 
the form of the epic, the novel, the romance. His Elga, 
Schluck und Jau, and Griselda are instances which come to 
mind ; they have the air of a fine intention distorted by the 
fixed idea of the theatre. Hofmannsthal, who appeared 
destined to be a dramatic poet if only he could master the 
stage, has made the stage his master, throwing all his work 
at random into theatrical form, writing librettos and panto- 
mimes, until this year we have seen him fathering the stage- 
craft of such tinsel stuff as The Legend of Joseph at Drury 
Lane. Wedekind, with great gifts of satire, has followed 
the same groove. Whatever his subject, whatever his treat- 
ment, he must use the dialogue form and direct the limelight. 
Among the established playwrights only Sudermann and 
Schnitzler, in their different ways, have been good enough 
craftsmen to give the theatre its due. Their work, at least, 
is always thorough. 

Imagine a confused army of dramatists, scenic designers, 
novelists, lyric pocts and satirists contending for possession 
of the stage: that is the state of affairs. It is all very 
admirable, regarded as an experiment ; but such experiments 
have their drawbacks when they are conducted in public. 
In England we rarely see them, though that may be our own 
fault as reluctant pioneers. In France experiments are made, 
as at the Théatre des Arts and the Vieux Colombier, but 
without confusion. If the Germans possessed a little of the 
French spirit of conservatism in artistic form—the spirit 
which maintains a tradition of comedy at the Francaise, 
for example—their stage would be the better for it. They lack 
standards, and their dramatic history will not supply them. 
They have no classical comedy ; of tragedy very little. And 
it is a poor shift to borrow from other histories—from Ibsen, 
Moliére, Shakespeare, Sophocles. The theatre is the 
ultiniate shrine of national art. Perhaps a recognition of this 
truth has driven German authors to the stage during the last 
thirty years of assertive nationalism, and the army of play- 
wrights is in reality Pan-Germanic. One catches a hint of 
the idea, here and there, in German criticism ; and in the 
spirit which impels a provincial theatre to inscribe its pro- 
scenium arch with the legend “‘ Goethe, Schiller, Hauptmann, 
von Hofmannsthal.”” The cry is heard : ““ We must have a 
national drama ! ” 

A happier result of the varied multitude of competitors 
is the breadth of the field they cover. The German drama 
may not be deep, but it is wide, and by contrast it makes 
the drama of other countries appear very narrow. The 
French theatre, for example, is now purely Parisian. Come- 
dies of metropolitan society hold the stage ; the provinces 
are ignored. We have plays of a similar type, broader in 
social scope, narrower in outlook, with occasional excursions 
into studies of the middle classes ; but only fragments of a 
local or peasant drama. Of all the German-speaking 
dramatists to-day, Schnitzler is probably the only one whose 
work would please the fashionable taste of London or Paris. 
This circumstance casts no reflection upon the merit of his 
plays or our own; he simply differs from other German 
authors in having a native sense of high comedy ; he differs 
from them as a dramatist like Henri Becque differs from a 
dramatist like Strindberg. He is a metropolitan. 

Hauptmann, on the other hand, has built his reputation 
upon a series of social dramas, principally of peasant life, 
and some verse-plays rooted in Grimm’s mythology. He 
touches the spirit of German folklore—the Mérchen, the 
Volkslieder. His Silesian plays, such as The Weavers, are 
translated into German from the original dialect. He has 
described Berlin in Der Biberpelz; he has Germanised 





classical legend in Griselda and Pippa Tanzt ; but Silesia is 
his home. That is a distinguishing characteristic of Haupt- 
mann; one feels always that he has a home, in his own 
country. Other playwrights like Max Halbe, Georg Hirsch- 
feld, Johannes Schlaf, are proletarians of a more general 
order. Halbe’s Mutter Erde, a German-Polish drama, 
resembles Lonely Lives. In Pauline Hirschfeld makes his 
heroine a parlourmaid—but not in the manner of Mr. 
Jerome or Mr. Somerset Maugham. These are serious 
authors, good democrats of the theatre, whose sympathies 
are evident at a glance. 

Josef Ruederer and Ludwig Thoma, two Bavarians, have 
made capital comedies of the peasantry in Die Fahnenweihe 
and Zweite Klasse ; for which service playgoers accustomed 
to a tragic view of “ low life,” or an over-sentimental view, 
should be grateful to them. They will have none of the 
determinist puppets of modern realistic drama, but are 
very well content to set some country clowns dancing. Their 
comedy is lubberly, but genial. The Bavarian drama alto- 
gether differs greatly from the Prussian ; the South has the 
Catholic impatience of intellectualism, general ideas, and 
efforts after progress. A group of authors in Munich, in- 
cluding the brothers Thomas and Heinrich Mann, contri- 
butes some work to the literary stage, both in prose and verse. 
Ruederer has written a stirring historical piece in Die 
Morgenréte : the subject Lola Montez and the revolution of 
1848. But Ludwig Thoma, chief pillar of the journal 
Simplicissimus, is most representative of the Bavarian 
spirit. He is a true humorist, with an eye for the classical 
butts of his nation, the police, the bureaucracy, the Court ; 
and can even turn his hand to a broad kind of satire, as in 
Moral—without, however, the satirist’s saving grace of 
virtue or intention to correct. 

The irrepressible Wedekind now inhabits Munich, but he 
is in reality a cosmopolitan, by birth half Hanoverian, half 
Swiss. His satires of the Bohemian classes, extravaganzas 
on ultra-modern themes, and fragments of autobiography 
are expressions of all that is most singular inmodern Germany. 
At one moment the gnomes of the Untersberg seem to invade 
his stage, at another the maddest of mad professors. He 
provides the sensation of novelty, and throws here and there 
a queer light upon the fabric of Kultur. His malicious 
humour is German in essence ; in caricature he is a master. 
Yet at the same time he presents a figure unconsciously 
ridiculous, like an inflated pedant ; this is the penalty of a 
limited sense of humour which perceives only the grotesque 
and pursues only the fantastic. Wedekind parodies himself. 
A true German comedy, whether of wit or manners, would 
disperse such heavy vapourings as he affects ; but the form 
does not exist. Hermann Bahr approaches it most nearly 
in Das Konzert, a piece in which wit is uppermost, and in 
sardonic farees like Die gelbe Nachtigall. Schnitzler’s 
comedy is one of sentiment, and sets up no standard. 

Hofmannsthal’s verse-plays have already been mentioned. 
He borrows largely, and with fastidious taste. While he 
remained a Viennese he chose his themes from Italy of the 
Renaissance ; Gestern and Der Abenteurer und die Sdngerin 
are plays of this earlier type. Since the Pan-Germanists 
claimed him, and he became librettist-in-chief to Richard 
Strauss, he has turned rather to Sophoclean tragedy. The 
Rosenkavalier is an exception, but Hofmannsthal can no longer 
be regarded as a native poct-dramatist, whether German or 
Austrian; only as an artificer of bedizened and exotic 
work, and a decorator of an otherwise prosaic stage. If 
Germany is to have an imaginative drama, it will be none 
of his making; he is enslaved by words. There is a truer 


imaginative sense in the simple diction of Thomas Mann’s 
Fiorenza or Moritz Heimann’s Joachim von Brandt. 
Other playwrights come and go ; but Sudermann (it would 
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appear) rolls on for ever. He is no longer a bold revolution- 
ary, but a man of substance and a part of the established 
order. Germany likes him for many reasons, some of which 
are excellent. It is difficult to support with patience the 
banality of his sentiment and the gravity of his ponderous 
Weltanschauung ; impossible, on the other hand, not to 
admire his fine theatrical accomplishment, his readiness and 
resource. Moreover, he is not merely a popular playwright 
of the city ; there is some of the Prussian national genius in 
him. He has a kind of rude workaday philosophy. And 
he understands the peasantry and country folk, as he shows 
in Johannisfeuer and Das Gliick im Winkel. Only a step 
seems to divide him from authors of domestic or military 
melodrama like Hartleben, but it is a long step. Sudermann 
is something more than a talented Junker ; he has the vices 
of the type, but the virtues of others. To think him 
morbid is as absurd as to think him profound, though the 
earth-spirit of folklore creeps into his plays as it does into 
the whole of North and Middle German literature, casting 
queer shadows and outlining strange traits of character. 
AsHLEY DUKEs. 


Art 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
TT": names of several of the most successful exhibitors 


at the Grosvenor Gallery this autumn are un- 

familiar to me—John D. Revel, Christabel Denni- 
son, Sibyl Ashmore, Bess Norris, H. A. Budd, Olive Branson. 
Whether this is due to an imperfect acquaintance with the 
world of art or merely the effect of a month’s holiday in the 
hedgerows, I hope I am not too far out of date in announcing, 
in the phraseology of Captain Coe, that “the above have 
arrived.”” However excellent the standard maintained by 
regular contributors to periodical exhibitions, it is always 
refreshing to find some accession to the usual bunch, and 
these newcomers would be worthy of a welcome in any 
assembly. Mr. Revel’s portrait of a lady seated on a sofa is 
near enough (in space) to Mr. Oswald Birley’s half-length of 
Miss Esmé Robb to emphasise the difference between two 
schools of painting. Materialistically, Mr. Birley is a com- 
plete success, and quite outstrips the most competent of the 
academical portrait-painters. Mr. Revel’s picture belongs 
to another world, where there is no Academy and little, if 
any, materialism. Miss Christabel Dennison’s Dawn is 
something entirely new in modern English painting, a most 
perplexing mixture of the real and the ideal. Mr. Budd is 
not as successful in all his pictures as in the sketch called 
Ravage, which is really fine in colour, in design, and in 
feeling, and is decidedly reminiscent of Delacroix. Miss 
Sibyl Ashmore’s water-colours and some etchings by Miss 
Bess Norris and Miss Olive Branson are noticeable features 
in the corner gallery and the corridor. 

A further attraction is to be found in the Society’s private 
room—namely, the collection of a dozen pictures and a small 
bronze group purchased out of the proceeds of the recent 
exhibition by the National Loan Exhibition for presentation 
to the Tate Gallery. To the glittering array of great names 
immortalised by the Trustees of the Chantrey Bequest, the 
intelligent foreigner or homing New Zealander may now 
add those of Messrs. William Orpen, Charles Shannon, 
W. W. Russell, Glyn Philpot, John Lavery, Ambrose 
MacEvoy, Gerald Kelly, Oliver Hall, Philip Connard, H. 
Muhrman, and Mrs. Edmund Davis, as being fit to rank 
among our regular army of artists. Not all of them are 
represented at their very best; but gift horses are pro- 
verbially exempt from over-exacting criticism, and the 
public have every reason to be grateful to the Society for 


investing their shillings to such good purpose. In one 
instance at least they are especially fortunate—namely, Mr. 
Philpot’s portrait called The Man in Black; for not only 
is this (at least in my opinion) one of the finest things he has 
done, but as it was painted in America, and is a portrait of 
an American citizen, it is really a piece of good luck that it 
has been secured for Millbank. In the face of all that we 
have had to submit to of late in the way of the higher 
criticism, and of the supposed necessity for painters to 
unlearn all and become like naughty little children if they 
are to convey the true thrill of “ Art ” to the true believer, 
this magnificently simple portrait is a triumphant vindication 
of the classical methods of painting. 

Along the regular line the positions taken up by the 
various contributors on previous occasions have been well 
maintained. Mr. Strang may have lost a little ground, and 
his cannonading is less furious. Messrs. Birley and Har- 
rington Mann are as brilliant as ever in their rather shallow 
entrenchments; Mr. Philip Connard has by this time dug 
himself in securely against all adverse criticism, and sets a 
brilliant example; while Mr. Philpot, if he exposes himself 
somewhat frecly, is quite powerful enough to escape mis- 
adventure. Mr. Ricketts, of the Royal Flying Corps, has 
accomplished a very successful reconnaissance Over a some- 
what difficult country, and has cleverly symbolised his 
aerial triumph by representing one of Job’s comforters in 
the costume of an airman. Miss Flora Lion has taken up a 
more advanced position with her large portrait of a lady in 
white satin. Our allies are well if not numerously repre- 
sented with a portrait group by M. Blanche and two pictures 
by the late Gaston La Touche. Altogether, the outlook is 
decidedly encouraging, in spite of the disturbed condition of 
the Continent ; and with the strong reinforcements already 
mentioned there is no reason to fear any advance, much less 
an invasion, from the enemy’s territories. Only those who 
have visited the national gallery of modern painting in 
Berlin can realise what a terrible catastrophe that would be. 

ok * * * * 

I have been asked to give publicity to two schemes in 
connection with the war. One of them is put forward by 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Society for helping artists 
and their families at this time, and adding to the funds of 
the institution. Over a hundred of the leading painters 
offer to paint a portrait of any soldier, sailor, doctor, or nurse 
who has served or is serving in the war for £50. Each painter 
undertakes to paint two portraits, and if the same painter 
is selected by more than two applicants, there will be a ballot. 
Particulars of the scheme may be had on application to the 
institution at 5 Charles Street, St. James’s Square, S.W. 
As the great majority of the painters named would, under 
ordinary circumstances, receive a good many times more 
than £50 for a portrait, the offer seems an exceedingly tempt- 
ing one, even if one had not the luck to draw the very best 
names in a ballot. The other scheme is headed “ Artists’ 
War Fund,” under which a number of prominent artists 
have given one or more works to be raffled for (in effect) for 
five or two guineas apiece, as the case may be. The whol 
collection—600 in all—is on view at Messrs. Dicksee’s 
Gallery (7 Duke Street, St. James’s) till the middle of next 
week, and a glance at it is enough to tempt anyone with the 
slightest enterprise into taking as many shares as he can 
afford, if not more. Even if enterprise is lacking, the com- 
bination of bargain and charity is too strong to be resisted. 
Every item on view is well worth securing at the price ; 
while among the plums are a bronze by Mr. Charles Ricketts, 
water-colours by Messrs. Steer, Orpen, and D. Y. Cameron, 
Mr. Strang’s etched portrait of Thomas Hardy, and a great 
many more plates that are well worth more than two guineas. 

RANDALL Davies. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
T: slow movement of Mr. Henry James’s prose, the 


accuracy of his language, and the concentration of 

his thought are always a relief in an age when 
fluency, looseness, rowdyism, and over-production are 
prevalent ; and the collection of criticisms now issued under 
the title Notes on Novelists (Dent, 7s. 6d. net) are Mr. James 
at his best. There are several papers on Balzac and George 
Sand, and others on Stevenson, Zola, Flaubert, D’Annunzio, 
and Matilde Serao. Together they make, I should say, one 
of those infrequent books of literary criticism that long 
survive their author. With all his passion for a thing “ done,” 
for shape, and clarity of purpose, he is nothing of a pedant, 
and deals with each author after his kind, giving even the 
devil his due. And his method is fascinating None of 
those “trenchant ”’ epigrams, frontal attacks, and para- 
graphs of vivid tautology to which we are all so accustomed 
and most of us so addicted. He begins quietly and ends 
quietly ; but meanwhile he has gently insinuated his way 
into the heart of the subject, and made clear its essentials in 
images soft yet radiant, like drawings done by sensitive 
fingers which have dipped into pollen or the dust on moths’ 
wings. He is diffident in manner, but never uncertain in 
judgment ; and his delicacy adds force to those few passages 
in which, after his fashion, he hits hard at something in a 
writer. A most amusing and instructive example of this is 
found in his article on D’Annunzio. He recognises the 
Italian’s tremendous powers, and especially the irresistible 
appeal to the senses made by The Virgins of the Rocks, by 
far the finest thing the modern “ esthetic ” movement has 
produced. But after all his appreciation he desires to 
explain what it is that mars D’ Annunzio, and sets forth looking 
for the “ leak,” the source of “ the bad smell,” comparing 
himself to “ the inquiring person who, with a tin implement 
and a small flame, searches our premises for an escape of 
gas.’ He finds it; he knew what it was before he started ; 
but he makes the reader discover it with him instead of just 
plumping the announcement straight in one’s face. He 
is unerring in these expeditions after defects ; but “ quali- 
ties’ rather than defects are his chief concern. “ Limits 
are for the critic familiar country, and he may mostly feel 
the prospect wide enough when he finds something positively 
well enough done.” 

* * * 

Mr. James’s chapters on “ The New Novel,” reprinted 
from the Times Literary Supplement, are not among the best 
of the book. Of our contemporaries Mr. James seems to 
have a lower opinion than a kindly man cares to express ; 
and the consequence is that his adverse judgment of 
them is rather indirectly, cryptically, conveyed, and he is 
continually to be observed hunting for something to praise, 
merits which he hopes to encounter, but fears do not exist. 
As a tribe he finds them indifferent to form, and devoting 
themselves chiefly to “ squeezing out the orange” of their 
own personal experiences. He is especially distressed about 
Mr. Wells. He refers respectfully to the diversity of 
Mr. Wells’s “ extraordinary mass of gathered and assimilated 
knowledge, a miscellaneous collection more remarkable 
surely than any teller of ‘mere’ tales, with the possible 
exception of Balzac, has been able to draw upon.” 
He observes and marvels at Mr. Wells’s sublime “ con- 
fidence ” and “ blinding bluffing vivacity.” But he fails to 
find consistent characterisation in Mr. Wells’s novels ; 
he finds them “‘ very much more attestations of the presence 
of material than attestations of an interest in the use of it ” ; 
and, as for their “ composition,” heaven must save the mark. 


“ 


I do not imagine that Mr. James will find any reason for 
modifying his opinion in Mr. Wells’s new book, The Wife of 
Sir Isaac Harman (Macmillan, 6s.). He will find this novel, 
like the others, “* about’ Mr. Wells’s general adventure.” 
There is a “ story,” the story of a beautiful woman married 
young to a peaked and jealous tea-shop millionaire, and 
gradually awaking to the discovery of her own nature and of 
the realities of social and economic organisation. But 
neither the lady (who is glossy, furry, and “ the slenderest 
loveliness”), nor her husband, nor her tame cicisbeo of a 
novelist, is made real to us, in spite of the luxuriantly vivid 
phraseology in which their appearances and actions are 
described. We cannot hate Sir Isaac or even believe in 
him; we do not suffer with Lady Harman, in spite of 
the proclaimed painfulness of her position; and about the 
only incident which really moves one is the brief interview 
between her and her husband’s rebellious waitresses. The 
book is not really “ about” them as individuals; it is 
“about ” everything and everybody. When it deals with 
everybody who is anybody—rather a habit with Mr. Wells 
lately—it is rather irritating, partly because one is not 
amused by superficial travesties or reports on familiar 
persons and incidents, and partly because one’s recognition 
of these constrains one’s mind to seek identifications every- 
where. But yet . . . as Mr. Wells would put it. 

* * * 

The fact remains that one reads the book through, as one 
did The Passionate Friends, which in places was weaker than 
this book ever is. For it is both an entertaining and a stimu- 
lating thing to follow Mr. Wells’s mind at work on all kinds 
of problems, whether his speculations are put in the more 
consolidated form of Mankind in the Making and A Modern 
Utopia or whether they appear disjointedly as speeches 
or auctorial discursions in novels. In The Wife of Sir Isaac 
Harman there is, as usual, a good deal of talk about sex ; 
and though it is generally sensible, I don’t think it 
carries us much farther. But there is also something about 
politics, something about education, something about housing, 
and a considerable amount about that favourite subject 
with Mr. Wells—the nature and consequences of the super- 
session of small businesses by the multiple shop. The very 
best part of the book, to my thinking, is that which describes 
the establishment and development of Lady Harman’s 
scheme of hostels for work-girls. If such a scheme were 
established, it is just so that it would come about ; it is just 
these very people who would cluster around it ; there would 
be just this friction between occupants and managers, and 
just this clash between those who desired to carry on an 
“* Institution ” and those who preferred to provide a home. 
The chapters in which these hostels are discussed take one’s 
thoughts a long, long way from Putney ; they open a window 
on the very foundations of that social structure over the 
facades of which, an indefatigable and inspired special 
reporter, Mr. Wells has been flitting. 

* * * 

The incidental vivacities of Mr. Wells’s style are as 
numerous as ever. Lady Beach-Mandarin, expansive, 
moves over the lawn “ with very much of the effect of a 
fleet of captive balloons dragging their anchors.” Miss 
Sharsper is “a real live novelist pecking observations out 
of life as a hen pecks seeds amidst scenery,” and Sir Isaac 
“was a little noisy with his soup as became a man who 
controls honest indignation.’”” The mannerisms, also, do not 
grow less marked : the “ lushnesses,”’ for example (as he might 
say), and the overdoing of the specific. It is (possibly) all 
very well to allude to “Max Beerbohm’s caricature” of 
Mr. Brumley ; but to add “ the 1908 one, I mean,” is rather 
to destroy than to drive home conviction. 

SoLtomon Eacte. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Wisdom of Father Brown. By G. K. CuEsTerron. 
Cassell. 6s. 
Bellamy. By Exrnor Morpaunt. Methuen. 6s. 


The Clergy House. By Vincent Brown. 
Hall. 6s. 

That the innocence of the dove is, in the long run, identical 
with the wisdom of the serpent: that the most usual 
things are just as remarkable as the most unusual, if only 
we have the sense to remark them: that simplicity will 
interpret where subtlety will go astray—such is the philo- 
sophy of life which is fundamental in the works of Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton. He did not invent it, but he has done 
a great deal to popularise it: he has successfully clothed 
it in whimsical antithesis and flamboyant wit for the benefit 
of people who would have turned aside from it in the alto- 
gether. Unfortunately he has also bedecked and bedraped 
it with the wildest and most inconsistent prejudices, all of 
which he treats with the same reverence as the essentials. 

I would much rather have left Mr. Chesterton’s philo- 
sophy alone, and criticised Father Brown as one might 
criticise Sherlock Holmes—as the elucidator of exciting 
plots. But my conscience as a reviewer prevents me. 
Mr. Chesterton does not offer his detective-stories as mere 
detective-stories : he does not label them the “‘ Adventures ” 
of Father Brown, but the “ Innocence ” and the ‘* Wisdom.”’ 
He does not depend on mere ingenuity of plot, though his 
plots are highly ingenious. Nor does he, like Stevenson, 
dazzle with eloquence and wit, enchant with the magic of 
fantastic phrasing. He really embodies his belicfs in his 
themes. Father Brown stands as a symbol of that innocent 
wisdom which is denied to sages and revealed to Mr. Ches- 
terton. Consequently, his adventures will be read with 
ecstasy by the initiates of the Chestertonian philosophy. 
They will also be read with interest by anyone who cares 
for an intricate story told in a vigorous and individual 
style. It would be unjust to their author’s reputation to 
suggest that it could be enhanced by this book. Yet it is a 
better book than most sequels. It has no single story of 
the splendour achieved once in The Innocence of Father 
Brown—in the episode of the murder effected from the 
height of a church ; but on the whole the Wisdom does not 
fall appreciably short of the Innocence. 

The signs of carelessness are frequent. Mrs. Macnab 
has “ one daughter” on page 6 and an “ eldest daughter ” 
on page 8; on page 43 a notice demanding ransom is to be 
posted (in the future), whereas on page 54 we are told that it 
‘“* was taken seriously by the police,” though no interval has 
elapsed sufficient to allow even the police to take it seriously. 
Such things do not particularly matter as long as the story 
does not depend on them, but some of the problems pre- 
suppose conditions quite irreconcilable with common sense. 
In The Man in the Passage we are expected to believe in a 
passage, accessible at both ends from the public streets, 
yet containing two doors which open direct, without any 
preamble whatever, into the dressing-rooms of an actor- 
manager and a leading-lady: we are asked to believe in 
a dressing-room full of mirrors which so form part of the wall 
that they can be pushed out across the public passage, 
causing an individual in the passage to see himself approach- 
ing himself; we are asked to believe in a man-dresser for 
the leading-lady, which is improbable, not to say improper 
though it is true he turns out to be her husband. Anybody 
could make an insoluble mystery with such properties as 
these, but there is no other instance in the book of anything 
quite so flagrant. Much the best tale is The Strange Crime 


Chapman & 





of John Boulnois, which fulfils all the desiderata of a detec- 


tive-tale : the actual incidents do not transcend likelihood, 
the solution is dramatic and unexpected, and the whole 
depends upon an acutely observed and imaginatively ren- 
dered point of human character, not on any mere external 
arrangement. And the writing is better than anywhere 
else in the book. 

Turning the corner by the open lodge-gates, he set off, stumping up 
the long avenue of black pine-woods that pointed in abrupt per- 
spective towards the inner gardens of Pendragon Park. The trees 
were as black and orderly as plumes upon a hearse ; there were still 
a few stars. He was a man with more literary than direct natural 
associations ; the word ‘“‘ Ravenswood ” came into his head repeatedly. 
It was partly the raven colour of the pine-woods ; but partly also 
an indescribable atmosphere almost described in Scott’s great tragedy ; 
the smell of something thai died in the eighteenth century ; the smell 
of dank gardens and broken urns; of wrongs that will never now be 
righted ; of something that is none the less incurably sad because it 
is strangely unreal. 


Of actual character-drawing there is practically none. 
All the characters, of all ages and both sexes, think and 
talk like Mr. Chesterton as persistently as all the characters 
in Rasselas think and talk like Dr. Johnson. A girl casually 
encountered in a restaurant says in the course of her story : 
“TI can’t tell you the sense of monstrosity and miracle I 
had when he thus silently burst the barrier between land 
and water” (this of a man walking from the beach into a 
shallow sea). An English colonel says: “* I came out again 
upon gloom, which was half turned into a greenish twilight 
by a multitude of small but steady lamps below. They 
showed merely the feet or fringes of some huge and empty 
architecture.” (This is the way, O Best-Beloved, that 
English colonels always talk.) 

In The Fairy Tale of Father Brown there is a remark both 
topical and profound: ‘ Otto had the vice of his Prussian 
type and tradition, which is to regard success not as an 
incident but as a quality.””. And The Duel of Dr. Hirsch, 
which is about a man suspected of being a spy, has topical 
things too :— 

Dr. Hirsch, though born in France and covered with the most 
triumphant favours of French education, was temperamentally of 
another type: mild, dreamy, humane, and, despite his sceptical 
system, not devoid of transcendentalism. He was, in short, more 
like a German than a Frenchman. 


I am afraid of saying what I really think about Bellamy, 
for fear of seeming to exaggerate. Faults, of course, it 
has, faults of crudity and inconsistency. But the merits! 
The whole is on the grand scale. The hero, a gay and rest- 
less charlatan, is one of the most ambitious conceptions 
in recent fiction : his adventures, as schoolboy, as “ runner ” 
in a silk-factory, as trade unionist, as business-man, as 
beauty-specialist, as spirit-healer, as financier, are all 
rendered with extraordinary fulness and correctness of 
detail, so that one gets an epic quality in the total effect. 
Bellamy himself does not always convince: he is too 
elaborately unexpected. Over some of the minor characters 
little trouble has apparently been taken—but others are 
gems of character-study. And Jane—the Jane of Bellamy’s 
youth, who remains faithful in spite, or because, of all his 
vagaries, who sees through him, who loves him: Jane, 
to whom he inevitably, after all his audacities, comes home : 
Jane, who sums up her own character in the words, “ Ee, 
lod, it’s past all understandin’, what Oi see in yer, to be so 
soft with yer ’—Jane is the best thing in a powerful and 
stimulating novel. 

Of The Clergy House 1 can make nothing whatever. I 
suppose there are people with standards as odd as the 
people in this book, but I have never known any—and I 
hope I never shall. The heroine is engaged to a clergyman, 
but she throws him over without any explanation because 
she thinks she might damage his career. Why? Because 
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her brother, who has been mixed up in a notorious blackmail 
case, turns up and revives memories of the family scandal. 
The clergyman-lover knows all about this, he even knows 
the brother, and yet he is not to be told why he is rejected! 
Moreover, almost everybody else is as lunatic as the heroine, 
so one never knows what anyone will do next. Yet here and 
there there are touches of acute observation :— 

For some moments she dared not move. All her faculties seemed 
to be at once dazed and abnormally active. Years after, recalling 
this shuddering night, she believed she had been able to see in the dark, 
and yet she actually saw nothing. 


Such touches show that Mr. Brown can write. But 
The Clergy House 1 simply do not understand. 


GERALD GOULD. 


THE ENTENTE CORDIALE 
Thirty Years: Anglo-French Reminiscences (1876--1906). 
By Sir Tuomas Barciay. Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 

In ordinary circumstances an apology would be due for 
the delay in reviewing this book ; but as things are the delay 
is fortunate, for the book throws light on the origins of the 
present war, and should be read by everyone at this moment. 
It is mainly a history of the Entente Cordiale, by the chief 
author of that understanding, who first proposed, in 1894, 
a plan of action for bringing it about and devoted himself 
to that task until success crowned his efforts. Sir Thomas 
Barclay did not, and could not, foresee the present war when 
he wrote his book, and six months ago he thought that it 
had become unnecessary to describe the change by which the 
Entente, in its conception and its beginnings an instrument 
of peace, had been converted into a strategical alliance and, 
as some people would contend, into a menace of war. “ To- 
day,” he writes, “‘ it would serve no useful object to denounce 
the fomenters of international strife. They now see the 
folly of the agitation which sapped the foundations of the 
European concert. Until then it had preserved us from 
wars which immediately followed its disruption.”’ This, as 
it turns out, was too optimist a view ; if the mischief-makers 
had, indeed, repented—and it would be rash to say so of all 
of them—their repentance came too late. 

For this reason it is to be regretted that the author did 
not carry his record further ; but the book as it stands is of 
considerable and permanent value. It incidentally explodes 
certain fallacies which are now more than ever current both 
in France and England. The facts given by Sir Thomas 
Barclay do not support the thesis that Germany has for 
forty years been seeking an excuse to attack France. Sir 
Thomas is incredulous as to the famous Franco-German 
crisis of 1875, denounced by Blowitz, and the reasons that 
he gives strongly support his hypothesis that it was Bismarck 
himself who let the cat out of the bag in order to dish Moltke 
and check an anti-French movement which he regarded as 
dangerous. Moreover, it is made plain from these pages 
that from 1875 to 1901, although there were alternate 
epidemics of Germanophobia and Anglophobia in France, 
the relations between France and Germany were, on the 
whole, better than those between France and England, and 
England was regarded by the French Nationalists as the 
real and hereditary enemy. In December, 1898, Sir Edmund 
Monson, then British Ambassador at Paris, asked M. 
Deleassé, who had recently become Foreign Minister for the 
first time, if he had any observation to make on a speech 
which the Ambassador had made at the annual banquet 
of the British Chamber of Commerce in Paris. ‘“ None 


whatever,” replied M. Deleassé, “ except as regards your 
praise of me; on dira maintenant que je suis vendu aux 
Anglais.” 


The Franco-Russian Alliance was aimed, at 





least in the minds of some Frenchmen, at England, not at 
Germany, and the French politicians and journalists who 
have for the last two or three years been denouncing every 
friend of peace in France as a traitor bought by Germany, 
are the same who ten years ago, and even more recently, 
denounced every friend of peace and every supporter of the 
Entente Cordiale as a traitor bought by England. The policy 
of the French patriotards was war at any price with some- 
body, because they believed that the effect of war on the 
internal situation in France would be such as to benefit 
their political schemes, and, above all, to check the advance 
of Socialism. 

Sir Thomas Barclay’s reminiscences are not restricted to 
the history of the Entente Cordiale. The fifth and sixth 
chapters, in which he shows the disastrous effects of protec- 
tion on French industry, are among the most valuable in the 
book. Since the movement for “ capturing German com- 
merce” may easily lead to a renewal of Protectionist 
agitation in England, these chapters are opportune at this 
moment. The reminiscences of Blowitz are extremely 
interesting, and the author’s estimate of that extraordinary 
man is probably as true a one as could be given. Sir Thomas 
thinks that the French are too individualist to have any 
vocation for “ * whole-hog ’ Socialism, as in the case of German 
Social Democracy.” It is true that the French are intensely 
individualistic intellectually and morally, and that orthodox 
Marxism does not suit them. It is also true that they are 
not strong in organising capacity, and that they have, until 
recently, rather lacked the capacity of voluntary “ self- 
subordination to the common cause’”’; but was not this, 
perhaps, the result of their excessive respect for authority 
and their Etatiste tendencies? They have been too much 
disposed to look upon the bureaucratic State as a providence. 
The recent reaction against authority and Etatisme has been 
coincident with a remarkable growth of Socialism, and, it 
would seem, of the capacity for voluntary discipline. If 
Municipal Socialism is backward in France, that is the 
fault, not of French Socialists, but of excessive centralisa- 
tion; the powers that the State has grudgingly given to 
local authorities are very meagre. 


> 


ROBERT BRIDGES 


Robert Bridges. A Critical Study. By F. E. Brerr- 
Younc. Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. 


The poetry of Robert Bridges is hard to write about. 
His work is a challenge in itself to all loquacity, vagueness, 
and exaggeration, and without loquacity, vagueness, and 
the mountaining of mole-hills, where are ninety-nine out 
of a hundred critics? Imaginative reconstruction of the 
character and temperament behind a book is a piece of work 
often well worth doing; to place a writer in the spiritual 
history of a period, if difficult, is still a thing worth while; 
and both of these forms of criticism have the advantage, 
from the publisher’s and author’s points of view, of requiring 
often considerable space. But esthetic criticism, unless, 
indeed, it is the exposition of esthetic theory, is at its best 
necessarily brief. Its true form is not the essay, but the 
footnote. Coleridge’s criticisms, the best in the language, 
apart from his theorisings, are marginalia. The reader who 
has finished Mr. Brett-Young’s book on Robert Bridges in- 
evitably falls into such reflections. The poet in this case is 
not one who makes a good sitter for a psychological draughts- 
man, nor is his work particularly interesting as an “ influ- 
ence ” or a “ tendency’; to say the best about him does not 
require space. He is, above all, a subject for esthetic 
appreciation ; and one can understand what led Mr. Brett- 
Young to fill out his book with a general—certainly a very 
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interesting—discussion of prosody. The reserve and deli- 
cacy, the fidelity to the ideals of the craftsman, which are 
the marks of Mr. Bridges’s poetry, make the vague face of 
praise pure and simple look unusually foolish. In this 
connection, however, Mr. Brett-Young has extricated him- 
self with credit from the difficulties of his task. He does 
not gush. He might have used with advantage the memoir 
which Mr. Bridges wrote as a preface to the poems of his 
schoolboy friend Digby Dolben. It contains a definition 
of the author’s own attitude towards poetry, which is 
therefore the indication of the right relation of the reader to 
his art. 

“Our instinctive attitudes ’ (he is speaking also of Digby Dolben) 
“‘ towards poetry were very dissimilar ; he regarded it from the emotional, 
and I from the artistic side ; and he was thus of a much intenser poetic 
temperament than I, for when he began to write poetry he would never 
have written on any subject that did not deeply move him, nor would 
he attend to poetry unless it expressed his own emotions ; and I should 
say that he liked his poetry on account of the power that it had of 
exciting his valued emotions, and he may, perhaps, have recognised it 
as the language of faith. What had led me to poetry was the in- 
exhaustible satisfaction of form, the magic of speech, lying as it seemed 
to me in the masterly control of the material ; it was an art which I 
hoped to learn. An instinctive rightness was essential, but, given 
that, I did not suppose that the poets’ emotions were in any way better 
than mine, nor mine than another’s.” 


This passage is significant. ‘The inexhaustible satisfac- 
tion of form,” an “ instinctive rightness,” supplemented by 
a controlling sense of the form in which a subject can be 
expressed, are the characteristics of his works, and when we 
add that he is so much of a craftsman that he will sometimes 
turn his hand to themes which he has not deeply felt, we 
have the explanation why his work sometimes leaves readers 
cold. Mr. Brett-Young says some good things about the 
quality of the emotions the poet expresses best. He points 
out that his voice is peculiarly English. ‘‘The Shorter Poems 
are very nearly the most English thing in our language ; 
and this simply because Bridges has dared to be plainly 
pictorial, not complicating his effects with a mixture of 
morality or imaginative suggestion.” In his Nature poems 
the English landscape, under changing seasons, is reflected 
with a clearness, delicacy, and sincerity which have never 
been surpassed ; and some of his experiments in rhythm, 
such as London Snow and The Passer-by, have an 
exquisite kind of music found nowhere else. Mr. Young 
comments with great discrimination upon the quality 
of the “joy,” a favourite word with the poet, which 
is so often his motive. It is not, says Mr. Young, 
as remote or impersonal a joy as that of the mystics ; 
it is more homely and universal than Wordsworth’s or 
Shelley’s, more often felt by men. “ He accepts life cheer- 
fully, not as a stain, however brilliant, upon the white 
radiance of eternity, but as the one attainment of which 
we are complete masters.” It is a simple enjoyment, calm 
in its excess, and expressed with an austere sincerity, which 
makes his poems so satisfying. There is a strong religious 
sense running through much of his poetry. His attitude 
towards the passions shows clearly that dignity and 
reasonableness are integral parts of his conception of the 
poet’s function. “It is difficult,” says Mr. Young, “ to 
find in any of these poems an imaginative epithet or 
figure, however widely suggestive, which cannot be ulti- 
mately justified in that high court ”—the court where “ the 
master reason sits.” In a sense he is an impersonal poet, 
and therefore many have thought him cold, but this aloof- 
ness is an essential part of his conception of poetry, and 
when he writes of that, he writes with passion. He never 
wrote lines more characteristic of his conviction than 
these : 

Man hath with man on earth no holier bond 
Than that the Muse weaves with her dreamy thread. 





TWO EXPLORERS 
Antarctic Adventure: Scott’s Northern Party. By Raymonp 


E. PrrestLey. Unwin. 15s. net. 


Through Siberia. By Friptsor Nansen. Heinemann. 
15s. net. 


In an account of the doings of a “‘branch party” of a Polar 
Expedition there is naturally not that element of the 
dramatic which is present in “Dashes for the Pole.” But 
Mr. Priestley’s very full story of two years’ work with Scott’s 
Northern Party, though it records no “sensational exploits” 
and, happily, no disasters, is very stirring all the same. He 
writes very simply, and the heroism of himself and his six 
comrades strikes one all the more forcibly in that he appears 
unconscious of it. The most moving part of the book is 
undoubtedly that which tells of the long winter spent in a 
cramped snow-cave. Food was short, diseases—from rheu- 
matism to ptomaine poisoning—had constantly to be fought, 
there was not enough room to stand up, and the party 
were almost without books and tobacco. Mr. Priestley’s 
account of the dreams they had, dreams which always 
centred around food, relief, or the failure of relief, throws 
an almost uncanny light upon their state ; five of them, indeed, 
were unavoidably jealous of the only one whose dreams of 
food did not end before the eating began. But they kept 
their spirits up splendidly and pulled through. Such a story 
of comradeship and triumph over obstacles would be much 
better appreciated by boys than most of the wild “ adven- 
ture books,” full of villains and treasures, with which they 
are afflicted every Christmas. The illustrations are beautiful 
and replete with the indispensable penguins. 

Dr. Nansen on this occasion is in zones less frigid than 
usual. He went with an expedition the object of which was 
to test the possibility of opening up a sea-going trade with 
Siberia. He sailed along the Arctic coast and up the 
Yenisei ; then went east to the Pacific and then back across 
the heart of Siberia ; and he tells his experiences in a book 
packed with information of all kinds—commercial, topo- 
graphical, ethnographical—and full also of interesting 
sketches of scenery and social life. His very fully illustrated 
account of the Samoyedes is fascinating. These people, 
though European contact rather spoils them, are amiable and 
kind, and they treat their women well. At the same time there 
are some Anti-Suffragists among them : as witness the arrant 
reactionary who, when being tried for killing and eating his 
wife, argued : “I bought my wife and paid a fair price for 
her, and I suppose I do what I like with my own property.” 
Here is another of Dr. Nansen’s stories : 


Last winter some workmen were living in a hut near to this spot. 
One of the men heard something moving at night outside the door. 
He went out with an axe, saw an animal before him, and brought the 
axe down on its skull. It was so dark that he did not see what became 
of it; but went back to the others and said he must have killed some 
animal outside and thought it looked most like a roedeer. When they 
went out to see it in the morning they found a one-year-old tiger lying 
there dead. But whenjthe*man{who had struck the blow saw it, he 
wept with terror. 


Dr.*Nansen is discreet about politics, but does not conceal 
the high opinion he formed of the political exiles with whom 
he came into contact, or his view that the Russians would be 
more politic to preserve better relations with the Chinese. 
The awful massacre of Chinese at Blagovestchensk in 1900 
has not been forgotten, and Dr. Nansen suggests that the 
Russian officials, in continuing to treat the Chinese arro- 
gantly, forget that if the Chinese were exasperated into 
military efficiency it would be a poor look-out for Russia in 
Eastern Asia. The best travel books are almost always 
written by men who, like Dr. Nansen, have their doubts 
about “ so-called civilisation” ; and this volume, though it is 
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not literature in the sense in which Mr. Doughty’s Arabian 
book is literature, has enough of the romantic about it to 
make us feel, for the first time in our lives, as though we 
should rather like to be sent to Siberia. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Coasting Bohemia. By J. Comyns Carr. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Carr’s volume contains a collection of rather slight essays and 
reminiscences, some of them reprinted from the Daily Telegraph. The 
reminiscences deal mainly with celebrities now dead : the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, Whistler, Leighton, Henry Irving, Gilbert and Sullivan, Alma- 
Tadema, and Meredith, with all of whom the author seems to have 
been on terms of admiring acquaintance. We do not find his zsthetic 
judgments very exciting, but he tells some amusing stories. There is 
that, for example, of the lady who asked the author how he had obtained 
Frau Wagner’s consent to his use of the story of Tristram and Iseult, 
which he made the basis of a play ; and that of the press-cutting agency 
which, misled by a reference in a criticism of the same play, addressed 
a specimen bundle of cuttings to “ Sir Thomas Malory Knight.” We 
can quite believe this, as we ourselves have seen a similar packet bearing 
the name of “ Laurence Sterne, Esq.” We notice with interest a 
letter from George Meredith, written in 1878, in which he says that he 
would like to write more poetry, “* but my Pactolus, a shrivelled stream 
at best, will not flow to piping, and as to publishing books of verse 
I have paid heavily for that audacity twice in pounds sterling. I had 
for audience the bull, the donkey, and the barking cur. He that pays 
to come before them a third time, we will not give him his name.” 


The Hapsburg Monarchy. By Henry WicknamM STEED. Constable. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The third edition of Mr. Steed’s excellent book (which we 
reviewed in our issue of December 6, 1913) contains a new preface. 
Mr. Steed observes that “‘ notwithstanding much experience of 
the foolishness and short-sighted unmorality of the Austro- 
Hungarian official world, I was not prepared for a policy so wickedly 
foolhardy, not to say deliberately suicidal, as that adopted by 
the advisers of the Hapsburg Crown in connection with the death 
of the late Heir Presumptive.” He also makes the remarkable 
statement that ** the after-effects of a malady contracted by the 
late Heir-Presumptive in the early ‘nineties were known, in the 
winter and spring of 1913, to have influenced his mental and 
physical health”’; that, this being so, his death did not cause 
unmixed grief in court circles; and that the Austrian version of 
the Serajevo crime must be read with great caution. 


Dictionary of Madame de Sévigné. By Evwarp FirzGeratp. Edited 
and Annotated by his Great-niece, M. E. FrrzGreratp KeErricu. 
2 vols. 

Edward FitzGerald in his old age amused himself by drawing up a list 
of the persons in the Sévigné correspondence, writing little essays on 
them, with a mass of notes attached. The MSS. were left in disorder, 
and until the present editor examined them a few years ago their value 
had not been recognised. Mrs. Kerrich has sorted them out and supple- 
mented them with an exhaustive series of references; the immense 
labour her work must have entailed is modestly ignored in her charming 
introduction. The book is mainly, of course, a book for those who are 
already familiar with the Sévigné letters, but its atmosphere is such that 
if it comes into the hands of people who know nothing of Mme. de 
Sévigné it will infallibly lead them to make her acquaintance. 


The Little Book of Modern Verse. Edited by Jessie B. Rrrrennovuse. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New York. 5s. net. 


This is a selection from the work of “ contemporaneous American 
poets.” Almost everything in the book is intelligently written and 
mediocre. Direct personal expression is found in very few of the 
poems, almost the only exceptions being George Santayana’s sonnets 
and the Italo-American poems of T. A. Daly, an original if rather 
sentimental writer who is less well known in England than he deserves. 
William Vaughn Moody’s Ode in Time of Hesitation has moving 
passages, but this writer’s style is very imitative—he imitates a dozen 
poets at once—and his genuine feeling is almost buried under a 
plethora of “ strong” adjectives of the “ lamentable,” “ intolerable,” 
“ disastrous,” and “ implacable ” type. 


Malcolm MacColl : Memoirs and Correspondence. Edited by the Right 
Hon. Georce W. E. Russetzt. Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. G. W. E. Russell has woven together so many letters and papers 
from MacColl’s own pen that this book is virtually an autobiography. 
Canon MacColl reveals himself clearly in his letters. He certainly had 
a gift for making himself the friend and confidant of important 
politicians, and at the time of the first Home Rule Bill he was in the 
peculiar position of being almost in the counsels of both Gladstone and 











LECTURES BY 
BERNARD SHAW 


AT THE 
KINGSWAY HALL, KINGSWAY, W.C., 


On Wednesdays, 4th, 11th, 18th and 25th November, and 
2nd December, 1914, at 8.30 p.m. 


The SUBJECT of the LECTURE on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, NOV. 4, will be 


AN EXAMINATION OF IDOLATRY 





Seats for the Five Lectures may still be had at 16/-, 8/- & 4/- 
Single Lectures—5/-, 2/6, 1/- 











Applications for tickets should be made to 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 
25 Tothill Street, Westminster, $.W. 








ACTIVE SERVICE RELIEF WORK. 


National Union of Women's Suffrage Societies. 
November 3rd, at 3 p.m., Mrs. 


COME 
Henry Fawcett, LL.D., in the chair. 


** Work amongst Belgian Refugees ''—Speakers : Miss Walshe and 
Miss Sheepshanks. ‘‘ An Impression of Italy's Attitude towards 
the War'"’: Signorina Lunati. ‘‘Active Service Relief Work "’ : 
Mrs. Swanwick. 


Admission free. Tickets obtainable from National Union of 
Women's Suffrage Societies, 14, Great Smith St., Westminster. 





to the PUBLIC MEETING at 
Knightsbridge Palace Hotel, Tuesday, 














VOL. Ill. of THE NEW STATESMAN 
was completed with the issue of October 3, and 
BINDING CASES for Vol. III. are now ready, 
price 2/6 net, and may be obtained direct from 
the Publisher or through any Newsagent. Orders 
and remittances should be addressed, The 
Publisher, New Statesman, 10, Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

















T OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 


ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC WORK TYPE-WRITTEN with 
care and expedition. Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 words. Translations. 
Good testimoniais.—Mrs. Fowter Situ, Cranford, Garden Village, Church End, 
Finchley, N. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons  reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 
‘T YPEWRITING.—All branches of work undertaken by Miss 


Mauve F. Garuirr, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and promptness 
guaranteed. Telephone 4353 Central. 


YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispateh. 
—C. F., 27, Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W. 
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Salisbury. Disraeli he abhorred. His estimates of character and 
forecasts are often curiously wide of the mark; as late as December, 
1885, he was assuring Salisbury that Hartington would certainly follow 
Gladstone, who would “ carry his whole party with him.” MacColl’s 
wide range of interests and his habit of addressing himself always to 
headquarters have resulted in an ample compilation of interesting 
letters on subjects connected with Turkey and the Near East, Ireland, 
and Church matters from many of the leading figures of the Victorian 


age. 


THE CITY 
Teta: is very little business in progress, the majority 


of investors preferring to await some definite result 

of the fighting near the French and Belgian coast. 
Such business as there is centres on gilt-edged stocks, the 
Canadian and New South Wales Government 4 per cent. 
Loans being most favoured at about 96} per cent. On Wed- 
nesday next the Moratorium ceases, and Stock Exchange 
people are anxiously awaiting some pronouncement as to 
what arrangement has been made between the Treasury, the 
Banks, and the Stock Exchange Committee regarding 
Bankers’ loans on securities. The general idea is that by 
means either of a Government guarantee to the Banks (the 
idea of a Government guarantee for everything and every- 
body is now becoming quite fashionable in all circles), or of 
Government pressure upon the Banks, or perhaps even by 
voluntary arrangement, the Banks will extend all existing 
loans against securities for one year after the end of the war. 
This would certainly ease the situation. Another difficulty 
which the end of the Moratorium will bring to a head is the 
question of unpaid calls. During the month or two preceding 
the outbreak of war some important loans were placed on 
the London market, the instalments of payment being spread 
over a certain period. The Moratorium has enabled sub- 
scribers and underwriters to postpone payment of their calls, 
but these will now all fall due on November 4th. 


* * * 


In last week’s New STATESMAN a_ correspondent, 
“R.H. P.,” pointed out that the London & South Western 
new 5 per cent. Preference Stock rapidly rose to 102}, at which 
price the yield on redemption in five years is nearer 4} than 
5 per cent. The price named is correct—in fact, it is now 
1023, which shows that the stock was issued at an unneces- 
sarily low price, as I maintained from the first, but it is not 
correct to assume that redemption will take place at the end 
of five years. The stock is repayable ten years hence, and, 
allowing for the loss on repayment, the yield at the present 
price works out at £4 13s. 3d. per cent. It is true that the 
company has the option of repaying the loan five years hence, 
so that it is a contingency to be borne in mind, but he is a 
bold man who assumes that a British railway company will 
be paying off any of its stocks five years hence. Another 
correspondent, signing himself ‘‘ Continental Subscriber,” 
takes exception to my remark that the fact that Rotterdam 
might gain largely over Antwerp after the war might not be 
entirely absent from the minds of the Dutch in their desire 
to remain neutral. I am sorry if my remarks conveyed the 
impression that this consideration was a deciding factor in 
the minds of the Dutch, who, in my opinion, have a hundred 
good reasons for remaining neutral ; I wished merely to draw 
attention to the acute rivalry that has existed in the past 
between Rotterdam and Antwerp as ports of shipment for 
German manufactures, and to imply that it might be one 
among the hundred reasons. 


* * * 


Although the war is a calamity for the whole world, it is 
becoming evident that, among the combatants, this country 
is the best off industrially in that, with Belgium devastated 
and the principal industrial region of France invaded, it is 
the only country among the Allies able to supply not only its 
own requirements, but those of its neighbours, in the shape 
of many articles necessary to the carrying on of the war. 
British boot factories are hard at work for the French army, 


to whose orders, I have heard, precedence is being given, 
Scotch iron works are executing huge orders for horse-shoes 
for the French army; and a “‘ Russian Commission for the 
Purchase of Supplies ”’ is in this country making enormous 
purchases of motor-cars, clothing, drugs, etc. It must be 
remembered that in the past Russia has filled most of her 
requirements in these and other things from Germany. We 
are also providing our Allies with the money with which to 
pay for these manufactures. Thus, a large amount of a 
recent issue of French Treasury Bills was taken up in this 
country, and the Russian Government has now raised 
£12,000,000 in London, on the understanding, I am told, that 
the whole of the money should be expended here either in the 
purchase of materials or in payment of coupons on the 
Government Loans falling due. Without this the fall in the 
exchange would have caused Russia appreciable loss, for it 
has been extraordinarily severe. I hear of a Russian city 
which had to make a remittance to London for interest and 
had lodged with a Russian bank 200,000 roubles for the 
purpose, that being sufficient, in ordinary times, to purchase 
the necessary amount of sterling; at the present rate of 
exchange, that payment was 45,000 roubles short of the 
requisite amount! In some quarters the failure of the 
Russian Government to use its great gold reserve in order to 
improve the exchange has been unfavourably commented 
upon. When war broke out the rouble depreciated no less 
than 27 per cent. Against this it should be mentioned that 
in some neutral countries the Austrian exchange depreciated 
something like 30 per cent. and the German 8 per cent. 


bd x a 


The financial Press, unfortunately for itself, not having 
much occasion at present to deal with actual transactions in 
Stocks and Shares, is occupying itself with matters of 
national concern, and the fact that under the stress of the war 
Governments are rushing into collectivism is not escaping its 
notice. Thus the Financial Times determined in this instance 
to. call a spade a spade, points out that the Government pro- 
hibition of all imports of sugar other than those directly pur- 
chased by itself is “an interesting development of State 
Socialism, which may have important consequences after the 
war is over, should it be proved that the operation has been 
successfully carried through, and that what amounts to a 
virtual State monopoly in one of the staple articles of food has 
not worked out to the detriment of the consumer.”’ That the 
Financial Times recognises the possibilities of State industry, 
from an imperial point of view, is shown by its remark that 
a State sugar monopoly must take account of the possibilities 
of our own Colonial possessions as well as attending to the 
business of temporary purchases in neutral markets. It is 
only to be expected that the financial Press, representing as 
it does the interests of private investors, and depending 
largely for its revenue upon financial advertisements, would 
be inimical to collectivist ideas; but of recent years it has 
paid an increasing amount of attention to the development 
of the Colonies, publishing weekly articles and occasional 
supplements thereon, and in dealing with the remarkable 
progress made by Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and even 
South Africa, it has been impossible to avoid panegyrics upon 
the thousand and one State enterprises in those countries. 
This has rendered the financial Press friendlier towards 
collec_ivist enterprises, a state of mind which has not been 
altered by the fact that the various Governments concerned 
have shown that they also are prepared to advertise. There 
is going to be a great outburst of collectivist enterprise 
throughout the world after this war—not because all the 
Governments are desirous of extending it on its merits, 
but for the simple reason that State monopolies are the 
most productive forms of additional revenue available. Our 
Press just now is not paying much attention to what is going 
on in other countries apart from the war, but already news 
comes to hand of the intention on the part of several Govern- 
ments to nationalise their tobacco and match industries, and 
several other developments in this direction are already 
being publicly discussed throughout Europe. 

Emit Davies. 
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SANINE 


By Michael Arzibashef. The first translation into English of a Russian novel which has 
already achieved a European reputation. There is an introduction by Gilbert Cannan. 
Crown 8vo. Price Six Shillings. 


ROBERT BRIDGES 


A Critical Study by F. E. Brett Young. Of this first examination and estimate of 
the work of the Poet Laureate, The Saturday Review said the week before last: 
“This is the best book of criticism we have opened for a long time.” Demy 8vo. 
Portrait in Photogravure. 7s. 6d. net. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 











A Critical Study by Una Taylor. The Outlook says: ‘‘ Miss Taylor’s study of the 
works of Maeterlinck, from the early poems to the essay on Death, is reverent, 


cultured, sensitive, scrupulous—everything that it should be and nothing that it 


should not.” Demy 8vo. Portrait in Photogravure. 7s. 6d. net. 


SINISTER STREET: Volume II 





Three: Dreaming Spires, and Book F 
on Wednesday, November 11. Crown 8vo. 648 pp. Price Six Shillings. 


LONDON: MARTIN SECKER 


The second and final instalment of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s novel contains Book 
Romantic Education. It will be published 




















“ The time has now come to pluck up courage 





and begin to talk and write soberly about 
the war.’ —G. B. SHAW, 





ME: BERNARD SHAW has 

just completed a notable contri- 
bution to War Literature running 
to 35,000 words. This will be 
published with an early issue of 
The New Statesman as a Special 
28-Page Supplement. It being 
necessary to arrange simultaneous 
publication in England and in 
America, the exact date cannot yet 
be announced; but by placing 
orders at once for The New States- 
man War Supplement, readers will 
materially assist the Publisher 
and the Newsagent in meeting the 
very heavy extra demand for this 
issue that is already indicated. 


“THE NEW STATESMAN” WAR SUPPLEMENT. 






































SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 


Financial— 
Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings - 12 = 
Prospectuses 15 - 
Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 


Latest day for “Copy,” Wednesday. All com- 
munications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “THe New Statesman,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

Binding Cases for Vols. I., II, and IIL, price each 2/6 nett, 
and Bound Volumes (I., II:, and III.), price each 18/- nett, 
may be obtained direct from the Publisher or through 


the Newsagent. 
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CONSTABLE’S LIST 








GIFT BOOKS 














THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Illustrated in Colour 
and Black and White by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. 
Royal 8vo 12s 6d net 

Limited Large Paper Edition 31s 6d net 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. _ Illustrated 
in Colour and Black and White by W. HEATH 


ROBINSON. Crown 4to 12s 6d net 
Limited Large Paper Edition 31s 6d net 


TOMMY TREGENNIS. By MARY E. PHILLIPS. 


New Edition. [Illustrated in Colour. Square 8vo 5g net 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECHES. Edited by 
Cuaries Boyp,C.M.G. With an Introduction by the Right 


Hon. Austen CuHampertain. In Two Volumes 45g net 


THE CURVES OF LIFE, By Tueopvore A. Cook. 
Royal 8vo. Illustrated 12s 6d net 


IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS. By Havetockx 
Exuis. Demy 8vo. Photogravure Frontispiece 6s net 
“ A brilliant example of impressionism in literature.''—Daily Telegraph. 


A FAR JOURNEY. By Asranam Mirrte Rinsany. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated 7s 6d net 


LETTERS OF A WOMAN HOMESTEADER. By 


Evinore Pruitt Stewart. Crown 8vo. Illustrated 45 6d net 


MEMOIRS OF YOUTH. Things Seen and Known. By 


Giovanni Visconti Venosta. Demy 8vo. _ Illustrated 
An Aristocrat of the Risorgimento. 12s Gd net 


SOME OLD SCOTS JUDGES. Anecdotes and Im- 
pressions. By W. Forses Gray. Demy 8vo. Illustrated 


10s 6d net 

EMILE VERHAEREN,., By Sreran Zweic. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo 6s net 
FLAUBERT. By Emue Facver. Demy 8vo. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece 6s net 
BALZAC, By Emits Facver. Demy 8vo. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece 6s net 
DR. BARNARDO AS I KNEW HIM. By One of 
His Staff (“ Modern Biographies ”’) Is net 
NEWSPAPER WRITING AND EDITING. By 
W. G. Buryer. Large Crown 8vo 6s net 





MODERN PLAYS 


MISALLIANCE, THE DARK LADY OF THE 
SONNETS, AND FANNY’S FIRST PLAY. 
By Bernarp Suaw. Containing Prefaces on ‘ Parents and 


Children’ and on ‘Shakespear.’ 6s 





7, 
THE @/AR AND EUROPE ay 
y 





LAW AND USAGE OF WAR. A Practical Manual of 


War and Prize. By Sir Tuomas Barcray. 6s net 


THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY. By Wicxuam Srezp. 
Third Edition, with a New Preface 7s 6d net 


PROBLEMS OF POWER. By W. Morrow Futtearon. 
New and Revised Edition, September 1914 7s 6d net 


PAN-GERMANISM. By R. G. Usuer. Fifth Edition. 
2s net Paper ; 2s 6d net Cloth 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN 
NATIONS. By J. Hottanp Rost. Fourth Edition, with 

a New Preface 7s 6d net 


PETER MOOR. A Narrative of the German Cam- 
paign in South-West Africa. By Gustav Frenssen 
2s net Paper ; 2s 6d net Cloth 


HUMAN BULLETS. A Soldier’s Story of Port 
Arthur, By Licut. Sakurai. 
2s net Paper ; 25 6d net Cloth 





FIGHTING LINES. With various Reinforcements. 
Patriotic Poems. By Harotp Becaie. 
Is net Paper ; 2s net Cloth 








FICTION 
THE WITCH. By MARY JOHNSTON. Author of 
“The Old Dominion,” etc., etc. 6s 
THE RAFT, By CONINGSBY DAWSON. Author of 
“The Garden Without Walls.” 6s 
THE NIGHTINGALE, By NANCY MOORE. A 
First Novel 6s 
TRIBUTARIES, A Novel of the Changing Times. 
ANON. 6s 


THE RIGHT TRACK. A Novel. By CLARA 
LOUISE BURNHAM. Author of “ Jewel,” etc., etc. 6g 


BLACK TALES FOR WHITE CHILDREN. By 
Carr. and Mrs. STIGAND. _ Illustrated by JOHN 





THE RIOT ACT. A Play. By James Sexton, 
J.P. Crown 8vo ]g net Paper ; 1s 6d net Cloth 


GARSIDE’S CAREER. A Play. By Harotp 


Bricuousr. Crown 8vo 


1s net Paper ; 1s 6d net Cloth 








WRITE TO 10 ORANGE ST., W.C. 











HARGRAVE. Sq. 8vo 5s net 
COME OUT TO PLAY. ByM. E. F. IRWIN. Author 
of “‘ How Many Miles to Babylon ?” 6s 
CAIRO. A Novel. By PERCY WHITE. Author of 
“ Mr. Bailey-Martin,” etc. 6s 
WILD HONEY. By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY. Author 
of * Poppy,” “ The Dream Ship,” etc. 2nd Imp. 6s 
JACYNTH. By STELLA CALLAGHAN. Author of 
“ The Little Green Gate.” 6s 
BARBARA AND COMPANY. By W. E. 

NORRIS. 6s 


THE STORY OF FIFINE. By BERNARD 
CAPES. Author of “The Pot of Basil.” 
znd Imp, 6s 











FOR CONSTABLE’S AUTUMN LIST 
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